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THE GEORGE MEDAL BOY 


Salute Brian Gibbons, George 
Medallist, Good Citizen. 

Brian, who is only 14, was asleep 
in his home at Southall, Middle¬ 
sex, last September when an air¬ 
liner crashed and set his house on 
fire. He awoke to find the room 
full of smoke. 

His first thought was for four- 
year-old Tommy Gibbons, his 
nephew, who was sleeping with 
him. Wrapping the child in a 
blanket, Brian carried him to the 
staircase, but was driven back by 
roaring flames which badly burnt 
his chest. Returning to his own 
room, now also on fire, he put 
Tommy on the bed and opened 
the window. People below 
shouted to him to jump, but, as 
the. citation of his George Medal 
states, "he deliberately turned his 
back on safety.” 

In the blinding smoke he groped 
round for his nephew, but could 
not find him. 

Thinking that Tommy had made 
for the stairs, Brian returned to 
the blazing landing. Again he was 
beaten back by the terrible flames 
which badly burned his face and 
hands. But then he stumbled over 
Tommy on the floor, picked him 
up, and pushed him out of the 
window to be caught by the crowd. 

Brian was now nearly overcome 
by pain and smoke, but he man¬ 
aged to get onto the window-sill, 
heave himself over and drop. As 
he was caught by a man, the 
citation continues, “all the skin 
came away from the boy's chest.”" 

His ordeal was not over. He 


needed every ounce of his courage 
to endure the next four months 
in hospital and three skin-grafting 
operations. And he must still 
undergo . another skin - grafting 
operation in a few months’ time. 

Brian has been back to school— 
but only for a day. His injuries 
caused him so much discomfort 



Rescued and rescuer—Tommy and 
Brian Gibbons. 


that it was impossible for him to 
attend to the lessons. But his 
name soon went up in gilt letters 
on the honours board of Dormel 
Wells Secondary Modern School, 
Southall, one of only four others. 
His entry reads; “ 1958 Brian 
Gibbons, great gallantry in air 
disaster.” 

The Headmaster says of him: 
“He is made of the stuff that 
makes a good citizen of Britain.” 



New Honour 
for the 
Dam Blisters 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother is to visit Scampton, Lin¬ 
colnshire, on Thursday May 14, 
to present a new standard to 617 
Squadron, R.A.F. This is the 
famous Dam Busters Squadron, 
whose outstanding wartime raid 
was the subject of a stirring film. 

It is 16 years this month since 
this squadron’s 19 Lancaster 
bombers, led by Guy Gibson, 
V.C., set out to breach the walls 
of th'e Mohne, Eder, and Sorpe 
dams in Germany. They carried 
special bombs that had to be 
dropped from a height of exactly 
60 feet and at a speed of 232 
m.p.h. Eight Lancasters were lost, 
but the walls of the Mohne and 
Eder dams were hit, letting loose 
some 250,000 tons of water vital 
to German industry. 

The Queen Mother has a per¬ 
sonal interest in the new standard, 
for she helped to choose the badge 
it displays when she and King 
George VI visited Scampton in 
May 1943 to congratulate the Dam 
Busters on their brilliant achieve¬ 
ment. The badge shows a wall 
broken by three flashes of light¬ 
ning, and water issuing from the 
breach. The motto is: Apres moi 
le deluge (After me, the flood). 



Chimps for the 
Children’s Zoo 

London Zoo is to show these foiii 
yonnj; chimps in its Children’s section 
from AV hitsun onwards. Their names 
are CharJie, Nick, Ann and Fifi. 


Savings from 

A 14-year-old tractor-driver has 
found the finest hoard of treasure 
to be discovered in Sussex for a 
long time. He is Graham Bird, 
a pupil of Ringmer County Secon¬ 
dary School, near Lewes. 

Helping his father on their farm 
at Laughton, Graham was rolling 
a newly-ploughed field when his 
alert eyes spotted something shin- 


the Civil War 

ing on the soil. He stopped the 
tractor, quickly dismounted and 
bent down. 

Around his feet were coins, and 
scraping the dirt from one of 
them, he found it was dated 1654. 
Some of the others proved to be 
Elizabethan, and the most recent 
of all was dated 1656—53 years 
after Queen Elizabeth’s death. 
Altogether there w'ere 502 coins. 


School hidden in a valley 


One of the smallest and most 
isolated schools in the whole of 
Africa has just been opened. It 
has only 18 pupils and one teacher, 
and is situated in a remote valley 
of the Swartberg Mountains in the 
Cape Province of South Africa. 

The school serves the children 
of a farming community which is 
so isolated that, to reach it from 
the outside world, visitors have to 
walk 12 miles along a boulder- 
strewn gorge. 

No roads lead to the valley and, 
during the 200 years the com¬ 
munity have lived there, only one 
vehicle has ever penetrated that 
far. This was a tw'o-ton four- 
wheel-drive safari wagon which 
was driven there recently during a 
tyre-testing expedition. The going 
was so difficult that it took four 
days for the vehicle to be driven 
along the 12 miles leading to the 
valley. Moreover, 20 men and 
two mules had to be hired to get 
the vehicle over the worst patches. 

The 95 people living in the 
valley are mostly descendants of 
Boer trekkers who first settled 
there two centuries ago. The 
trekkers had struggled across the 
Karoo desert from the Cape, and 
were all suffering from hunger 
and thirst. They spent a night 
near the entrance to the gorge and 
awoke the next mornlna to find 


that their oxen had wandered off 
during the darkness. So they fol¬ 
lowed the oxen down the gorge 
and found that it opened into a 
green valley. The Boers had found 
their new home. 

The people today get their liv¬ 
ing from the sale of dried peaches, 
figs, apricots, and other fruits. 
These are taken to the nearest 
town by pack donkeys. 


Corporal’s canoe 



Corporal Jeffrey Reynolds is a 
promising young soldier at the 
Army ' Catering Corps Boys’ 
School, Aldershot. He has re¬ 
cently built himself a canoe. 


Graham and his father had the 
good sense to report the find to 
the Sussex Archaeological Society 
whose Curator, Mr. N. E. S. 
Norris, lost no time in visiting the 
farm and finding more coins, and 
the 17th-century jar in which they 
had been buried. 

TREASURE TROVE 

The coins were probably a life¬ 
time’s savings hurriedly buried by 
someone who feared for their 
safety during the Civil War. Their 
value? No one really knows, but 
it is bound to be much more than 
their face value, which is nearly 
£70. 

The East Sussex Coroner has 
now decided—at an inquest—that 
the coins are treasure trove. This 
means, under English law, that 
they belong to the Crown; but 
Graham will get his reward, for 
the usual practice of the Treasury 
is to pay the finder for any relics 
wanted for the nation and to let 
him have the remainder. 

This is only one of a number of 
interesting finds lately made by 
young people who have kept their 
eyes open when wandering near 
ploughed fields. A valuable Bronze 
Age dagger was recently picked up 
in another field in Sussex. 

All discoveries of this kind 
should be immediately reported to 
the Curator of the local museum. 


© The Amalgamated Frees, Ltd., 195V 
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A NEW HAND AT 
THE WHEEL 

Mr Qiristian Herter takes over 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

A new figure has stepped upon the stage of world affairs 
at a critical time. As mentioned in last week’s C N, Mr. 
Christian Herter, at the age of 64, has succeeded Mr. 
John Foster Dulles as Secretary of State, or Foreign 
Minister, 'of the United States. 

He was nominated by President Eisenhower and confirmed 
in office by the Senate or Upper Chamber of Congress— 
a step necessary under the Constitution—almost on the 
eve of the East-West conference in Geneva on May 11. 
conference, between the her 200 million people for 


Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
the United States, France, and 
Russia, is to discuss the future of 
Germany. Hard work lies before 
it, for Germany remains parti¬ 
tioned 14 years after the war, no 
peace treaty has yet been signed, 
and the problem of reuniting her 
in peace and safety arouses lively 
passions on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr. Herter represents the most 
economically powerful nation in 
the world. What he says and 
does from now on, during the 
difficult period of negotiation with 
Russia, can therefore affect all our 
lives. So let us have a look at 
him. 

The first thing you notice about 
Mr. Herter is his height. He is 
6 foot 6 inches tall; and this made 
it specially difficult when he con¬ 
tracted a spinal disease which 
forces him to walk with the aid of 
aluminium crutches. 

BORN IN PARIS 

Mr. Herter was born in 1895 
in Paris, where his father and 
mother studied art. Mr. Herter 
might well have become an artist 
himself but for the call of politics. 

His grandfather left the 
Germany of, his birth in 1848, 
that great revolutiohery year in 
European history, and emigrated 
to the United States. There he 
founded the family fortunes by 
developing into a much sought- 
after architect, and some of the 
stately millionaire mansions in 
New York—those of the Morgans 
and Vanderbilts included—were 
designed by him. 

It seems to have been at 
Harvard, the famous American 
university, that Christian Herter 
acquired a taste for diplomacy. 
Certainly he followed up his 
education there with much foreign 
travel. Then, being unfit for 
military duties in the 1914-18 war, 
he joined the American foreign 
service. 

TRAVELS IN RUSSIA 

After the war he served on the 
famine relief commission set up 
by Herbert Hoover, who after¬ 
wards became President of the 
United'States. His travels took 
him much to Russsia, which 
suffered miserably from food 
shortage after her defeat in the 
war and the revolution in 1917. 

His experiences there must have 
burned into the young man’s 
mind. In the coming negotiations 
Mr. Herter is never likely to 
forget Russia’s claim to “a place 
in use sun ” and the demands of 


a 

higher standard of living. Peace 
among people can only be based 
on contentment, not on hardship 
and misery. 

By adoption Mr. Herter is a 
Bostonian. He served for 26 years 
in the political life of Massachu¬ 
setts, becoming a member and 
then Speaker of the State legisla¬ 
ture and later Governor. In 
between he was for ten years a 
Congressman in the national 
House of Representatives (equi¬ 
valent to our House of Commons) 
in Washington. 

HELPING THE “HAVE-NOTS” 

For the past two years he was 
Under-Secretary at the State 
Department. You could have 
called him Mr. Dulles’s shadow, 
but he was more than that. He 
gave practical effect to his 
sympathy for under-privileged 
peoples. 

During his membership of 
Congress he headed the Herter 
Committee on foreign aid. At the 
time there was great opposition in 
the ruling Republican Party to 
continuing the American aid to 
under-developed countries and to 
United States allies. 

There was a danger that if 
would be heavily reduced or even 
cut off. Mr. Herter persuaded 
Republican critics that American 
interests were best served—as 
indeed they are—by helping 
"have-not” countries. 

So far, that is his monument. 
We shall now see what else time 
will inscribe on it. 


Happy young 
advenlurers 

These boys and girls belong to 
the Young Adventurers Club at 
Nicosia, Cyprus.- They are the 
sons and daughters of members of 
the First Battalion, the Queen’s 
Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 

Some sergeants of the regiment 
started the club to occupy the boys 
and girls in times of curfew, when 
they were confined to their camps. 
Now that the troubles in Cyprus 
are over, it is branching out. 

The Young Adventurers Club 
has just held its first camp and 
this was such a huge success that 
the idea will probably spread to 
other Service units. 


News from Everywhere 


Portraits of Mike Hawthorn and 
Peter Collins are to be hung in 
the Montague Motor Museum at 
Beaulieu, Hampshire. Both are 
the work of a Farnham artist, Mr. 
Roy Nockolds. 

Philadelphia Zoo, the oldest in 
the United States, is celebrating its 
100th anniversary. One of its rare 
animals is Bamboo, reputed to be 
the biggest gorilla in captivity. 

A “Keep Britain Tidy” week¬ 
end has been planned for the 
August Bank Holiday. 

Tropolino, an Italian horse that 
recently celebrated its 50fh birth¬ 
day, is claimed to be the oldest 
in the W'orld today. 


Scouts on the Livingstone trail 


Lake Nyasa was discovered by 
David Livingstone 100 years ago, 
and the Scouts of Nyasaland are 
to celebrate the centenary by 
walking over the route he took 
from the Zambesi River to the 
lake. 

They will mark each of Living¬ 
stone’s camp sites and will finally 
erect a memorial at the spot where 
he first reached the great water. 

Scouting in Nyasaland has made 
great progress in the past few 
years. Mr. Richard Belcher, an old 
Woolwich Scout, was appointed 
Organising Commissioner for 
Nyasaland ahd has seen the 
numbers crow from 314 in 1950 to 


OUR HOMELAND 


Royal Albert Bridge, linking Plymouth 'with 
Saltash. It was opened just 190 years ago. 


well over 3000 today. He has 
registered five new Groups already 
this year. 

In 1951 he started a training 
ground at Makwawa, a site of 42 
acres on the side of Zomba 
Mountain, with a view of 90 miles 
across Lake Shirwa into Portu¬ 
guese East Africa. 

Mr. Belcher tr.avels about 10,000 
miles a year around a country 
two-thirds the size of England,, 
organising training courses and 
starting up new Scout Groups. At 
one place, called Kota Kota, he 
has a long walk of 96 miles there 
and back to see four of his Scout 
Groups. There are no roads, so it 
means using a bicycle or going on 
foot. 

VHLE OF MUD 

He says he prefers walking as 
he would have to shoulder his 
bicycle so often when crossing 
streams. At one of these, the 
River Bua, there is a mile of mud 
to negotiate—either bumpy and 
cracked or u et . and up to his 
thighs. 

This month some of the Nyasa¬ 
land Scouts are visiting a Central 
African Jamboree at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. There they 
will meet a small contingent from' 
the United Kingdom and others 
from the neighbouring territories 
in Central and South Africa. 

. After the Jamboree the Scouts 
will have a ten-day bus tour to 
other places of interest in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

They will pay visits to the Zim¬ 
babwe Ruins, Bulawayo, the 
Matoppo Hills and Cecil Rhodes’s 
Grave, the Victoria Falls, and the 
Kariba Hydro-electric scheme. 


The American Air Force has 
paid £63 damages to an Oklahoma 
farmer whose cow died after 
eating a weather balloon that 
came down in her pasture. 

A Henry IV gold. noble w.as 
sold at Winchester the other day 
for the record price of £140!). 
The original value of these coins, 
first struck in the time of Edward 
111, was 6s. 8d. 

The Air Ministry "Met.” 
Office reports that the three 
sunniest holiday places in the 
United Kingdom in 1958, for the 
second year in succession, were 
Shanklin and Sandown, Isle of 
Wight, and St. Helier, Jersey. 

SUFFOLK REINDEER 

A reindeer antler estimated to 
be 25,000 years old has been 
unearthed by workmen at Bram- 
ford, near Ipswich. 

Stamps on letters posted in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Dundee are now being can¬ 
celled with dies engraved 
“National Bible Society of Scot-- 
land 1809-1959.” The cancelling 
dies will be used until May 29. 

Princess Anne’s new French 
teacher at Buckingham Palace is 
Mile. Suzanne Josseron of the 
Lycee Frangais, which is part of 
the French Institute in South 
Kensington. 

Telephones between the driver's 
and guard’s compartments are to 
be installed in Britain’s electric 
and diesel trains. 

About 140,000 people in the 
United Kingdom are awaiting the 
installation of a telephone. There 
are now about 14 telephones to 
every 100 people -in the U.K. 

PET LADYBIRD 

A 62-year-old tortoise won a 
pets’ parade prize at Auckland. 
New Zealand, recently. It was 
judged the most, unusual pet 
among an array which included a 
hedgehog, a ladybird (named 
Delilah), and a duck. 

Next Sunday is Commonwealth 
Youth Sunday. There will be 
special services for young people 
in all parts of the Comrrionwealth. 
and the Queen’s Message will be 
read to them. 


THEY SAY . . . 

'J'oday’s generation of youth is 
the best the country has ever 
had. Inevitably older people look 
at youngsters and say; “They 
didn’t do that in my day.” My 
answer is that they did. I believe 
there is less real delinquency than 
before. 

Mr. IVitliam Jackson, Director 
of Ediicaliou at Nottingham 

We must look through others’ 
eyes as well as our own. 
Sir Winston Chnrchiil 

Jn London a heaped teaspoonful 
of black powder goes into the 
lungs of each person from pollu¬ 
tion in the atmosphere in a year. 
Dr. S. R. Craxford, Departmetit of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 

]^£ore change has taken place in 
the past 150 years than in 
the whole of human history. 

Dr. Ronald Fletcher, 
of Bedford College 
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Gliding champions aloft 


A young learner prepares to take-off 


SUNSfflNE IN 
fflS LIFE 

A kind act by the Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Ernest Marples, has 
literally brought sunshine into the 
life of old-age pensioner Mr. 
Archie Coates. 

Mr. Marples heard that Wigan’s 
new three-storey sorting office was 
blocking out the daylight from 
Mr. Coates’ living-room. So he 
ordered light-reflecting aluminium 
plates to be fixed to a wall of the 
building, and sent a letter to Mr. 
Coates hoping that they would 
prove satisfactory. 

As a result, Mr. Coates can now 
read in the daytime without electric 
light. 


Preparations at Lasham Gliding 
centre near Alton, Hampshire,’ are 
now getting into full swing for 
National Gliding Week. From 
May 9 to 18, more than 130 
enthusiasts from all over the 
country will be entering the com¬ 
petitions to find Britain’s National 
Champion. 

The championships are divided 
into two leagues, one for the 15 
highly-skilled pilots who have been 
chosen as possibles for next year’s 
world championships, and the 
other for those who have not 
reached such a high standard. 
Points are awarded for the 
different tasks set each day— 
according to weather conditions— 
and daily and overall prizes are 
awarded. 

Several types of glider will be 
flying, including the single-seater 
Olympias and Slingsby Skylarks, 
and the two-seater Eagles—beauti¬ 
ful and graceful aircraft capable 
of speeds of over 100 miles an 
hour! 

Unlike some foreign machines 
which cost anything up to £20,000, 
British sailplanes average between 


£1200 and £2000, yet give a 
marvellous performance. In fact. 
Commander N. Goodhart, R.N., 
came second in the World 
Championships in Poland last year 
in a glider costing only £1200. 

At Lasham the gliders will be 
tow'ed to a height of 2C00 feet be¬ 
fore being cast off, each com¬ 
petitor being allowed three 
launches. Besides the competitions 
there will be joy-rides and brilliant 
displays of aerobatics. 

Gliding is becoming one of 
Britain’s most popular sports. It 
is possible to begin training at 
quite an early age, although 18 is 
the minimum age for solo flying. 
It is not a very expensive sport, 
as winch driving, tow-car driving, 
aero-towing, retrieving, and so on. 
are done voluntarily by club 
members. 

There are many Gliding Club.s, 
all over the country that run 
holiday courses. The cost is be¬ 
tween 10 and 14 guineas a week, 
which includes accommodation, 
food, and flying tuition, with a 
money refund if you are unlucky 
enough to have bad weather. 


TWO FIRST-TIMERS 

The first aeroplane to fly across 
the Atlantic twice in one day was 
a Canberra bomber. It was flown 
by Wing Commander Beamont 
from Northern Ireland to New¬ 
foundland and back in August 
1952. The flight, over 4100 miles, 
took just over ten hours. 

The nose section of that historic 
plane is to be placed in the Royal 
Aeronautical Collection at the 
Science Museum in London. 

It will be alongside the Vickers 
Vimy machine used by the British 
airmen Alcock and Brown for the 
first non-stop crossing from New¬ 
foundland to Ireland 40 years ago. 
They took just over 16 hours. 


Flying Steeplejack 

By public proclamation, the 
German town of Altoetting stood 
still recently while a U.S. Army 
helicopter raised a new steeple to 
the top of one of Europe’s oldest 
churches. 

All shops and schools in the 
town were officially closed and 
most of the 10,000 people gathered 
in the town centre to watch. 


Canoe life Guards 

London Youth Clubs have 
started a .Life Guard Corps to 
instruct young canoeists, and help 
those who get into difficulties. 

The Corps’ first members are 
five boys who hold the Royal Life 
Saving Society’s Award of Merit, 
and they are now having rigorous 
training. As expert canoeists, they 
will help to train Life Guard 
recruits among their clufamates, 
and so spread this fine movement 
for “adventure without foolhardi¬ 
ness.” 

The scheme, the first of its kind 
in Britain, is being financed by a 
£1000 grant from the Thames 
Youth Advisory Council. 


OCEAN QUEENS 

More than ten million rivets 
were used in the construction of 
both the Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth. 

This was among the astonishing 
facts concerning these two famous 
liners which have been given in 
the Cunard News. This journal 
also stated that the total weight 
of metal in the hull and machinery 
of each of the great ships exceeds 
50,000 tons, and the anchor cables 
weigh 300 tons. Even the whistles 
—three to each Queen—weigh a 
ton and can be heard ten miles 
away. 

The letters forming the names 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth 
on the bows are 2j feet high. 


Giant canal-cutter at work 

In the vast territory of the Soviet Union things have to be done on a big 
scale. Here is a giant machine for building canals. It not only digs 
the channel for the waterway but also faces it with concrete as it moves 
along. The machine is the height of a four-storey building and is worked 
by 16 electric motors. 





TREASURE IN THE TUNNEL 


Three Stone Age axeheads 
found on Hampstead Heath by a 
boy five years ago have been 
handed over by him to Hampstead 
Local History 
Society. They 
have been 
examined by 
experts of the 
Guild hall 
Museum, and 
one has been 
identified as 
belonging to 
the mesolithic 
period (about 
12,000 - 2300 

B.C.), while 
the others are 
older still. 


The boy, Robert Ward, who is 
now 14, told the society that in 
1953 he came across a partly 
bricked-up tunnel on the Heath, 
its mouth closed by an iron grill. 
He managed to squeeze his way 
past and went inside in search of 
frogs in the marshy bottom. At 
the far end was a cavern-like space 
perhaps caused by underground 
springs. It was there ’ that he 
found the axeheads.. They had 
been left lying near a modern 
Sudanese dagger by a former 
visitor. 

The axeheads will probably be 
placed on view to the public in 
the society’s exhibition of The 
History of Hampstead at the 
bofough’s central library, Ark¬ 
wright Road. 



PROTECTING THE 
PRAIRIE DOG 


All the fun of the 
Photo Fair 


The prairie dogs of the United 
States, in danger of becoming ex¬ 
tinct, are now protected in 12 
national parks. Also called prairie 
marmots and barking squirrels, 
these attractive little animals add 
burrow to burrow, making an 
elaborate underground home 
which may spread out over 200 
acres. 

Above the entrances are low 
mounds on which sentries sit bolt 
upright, their beady eyes alert 
for danger. Their warning is a 
kind of barking, and at the sound 
of it all the prairie dogs dive for 
home and safety. 


All the latest cameras and equip¬ 
ment will be on view next week 
in the Photo Fair at Olympia. 

In addition to those of leading 
British photographic firms, there 
will be displays from many foreign 
countries, among them being 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Japan, 
and the United States. 

A special feature of the show 
will be opportunities for amateurs 
to use their cameras under profes¬ 
sional conditions, and with pro¬ 
fessional models. Cine-users, too, 
will find a wealth of new exhibits 
from all parts of the world. 

Admission to the Fair, which is 
open from May 11 to 16, is 2s. 6d. 




WHY PNEUMATIC TYRES CHANGED 
THE WORLD? 

The wheel, first used about 3000 B.C., was 
invented comparatively late in prehistoric times. 
Str-mgcly enough, it changed little from its earlier 
forms until the Dunlop pneumatic tyre came along 
in 1S88, nearly 5,000 years after the wheel was first 
thought of. 

From then on, all kinds of vehicles began to go 
faster and farther, in greater ease and comfort. 

. Places and lands became nearer, work easier, leisure 
more easily come by. 

The tyre and wheel of today . 1 r' 1 t • ^ 

1 oday, Dunlop tyres are fitted to cars, bicycles, 
motor cycles, buses, coaches and commercial vehicles. To aircraft, to agricultural 
vehicles, tractors, cranes, bulldozers and other earthmoving equipment, to 
trolleys and fork-lift loaders. There is no end to the different kinds of vehicles 
which now benefit from the use of pneumatic tyres. For since that great day 
in 18SS, Dunlop have led the field in tyre research, tyre design, tyre construction. 


Think of tyres and 
you think of 


w/ii^ 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Wish comes true for 
Carolyn 



PoR months past, six-year-oki 
Carolyn Glenn of Glasgow 


T V screen. One day she said: 
“Oh dear, 1 wish I could really 
meet him ”—and that is how the 
story began, with the happy ending 
you see in my picture. 

Carolyn's parents happened to 
be coming to London. They got 
in touch with the BBC, and be¬ 


cause Carolyn was the first to 
make such a request, it was granted. 
" I'm afraid that this doesn't mean 


open house for all the boys and 
girls in the country!’" I was told 
by a BBC spokesman. 

Carolyn and Cliff had a heart- 
to-heart talk for a few minutes, the 
other evening before the pro¬ 
gramme went on the air. Then 
she had to leave, because of the 
rule that under-12s may not be in 
a T V studio during transmission. 


Ordeal for the 
Flying Doctor 

Jn the control room of Studio 
6a in Broadcasting House the 
other afternoon I looked down 
through a plate glass' window at 
three actors^—two men and a girl 
—grouped round a microphone. 
Their tense, excited voices rose 
above the roar of an aeroplane 
engine on a gramophone record, 
punctuated by the rasping sounds 
of a crash landing. Yet, although 
1 could .see everything going on, 
I could still imagine myself in a 
sandstorm in the Australian desert. 

This is a tribute, 1 think, to the 
realism of ' Rex Reinitz's The 
Flying Doctor series, which you 
can hear in the Light at 7.31 p.m. 
every Fuesday, repeated in the 
Home Service next d.ay at I.IO 
p.m. James McKechnie as Dr. 
Rogers, with Bill Kerr as pilot 
Tommy O'Donnell and June 
Brunell as Nurse Jane, were 
recording The Desert Ordeal in¬ 
stalment which will go out on 
May 26. 

Not till you see the actors In the 
studio do you realise how they 
live their parts. When the Doc and 
his pilot were supposed to be lift¬ 
ing an injured man out of the 
crashed plane, they stooped down 
as they read their lines and went 
through the motions of handling 
a stretcher. 

"You do that sort of thing auto¬ 
matically,” James McKechnie told 
rne afterwards. "Me, too,” said 
Bill Kerr. "When we're reading 
a radio part we are the people 
in the situation represented.” 

For young ballet 
dancers 

Jf you go to ballet classes, 1 can 
think of no finer free lesson 
than watching the. Stars of the 
Ballet programme in BBC 
Children's TV next Tuesday 
(May 12). It includes John Gilpin 
of the London Festival Ballet and 
the young Italian ballerina Carla 
Fracci of La Scala. Milan, in 
Spectre dc.la Rose, the beautiful 
and exciting ballet by Fokinc to 
the music of Weber. 

Ill a different vein they will 
dance Cha-Cha-Cha. a ballet inter¬ 
pretation of the famous Latin 
American dance which was 
speci'ally arranged for the London 
Festival Ballet by the well-known 
choreographer Paddy Stone. 

Exploring under waler 

9 o'clock is not too late, why 
not begin submarine exploring 
next Friday'? Hans Hass and his 
w'ifc Lotte will be back in a new 
weekly BBC Television series. 
This time they will be seen with 
a team of scientists making a film 
record of the strange and beautiful 
creatures and plants in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Underwater exploring nearer 
home will be dealt with in BBC 
Children's Hour the same evening 
at 5.30. Alan Broadhurst, member 
of the British Sub-Aqua Club, will 
talk about exploration off the 
Yorkshire coast. 


Y.H.A. for Safe Adventure 

gOYS and girls of all ages love adventure, and there is plenty 
of scope for you in touring our wonderful countryside, by 
bicycle or on foot, and discovering for yourself the excitement 
of following a trail that can lead anywhere you choose. But it is 
Adventure, and not Danger, you’re after, so it’s good to know 
thatj;he Y.H.A. has nearly 300 hostels, scattered all over England 
and Wales, waiting to welcome you—with wardens, usually a 
married couple, to help you with any problems, and see that 
everything runs smoothly. 

You can book in advance, so you don't have to take a chance 
about a bed for the night when you go to the friendly Youth 
Hostel, where you’ll find everything the outdoor adventurer 
needs. 

Hostellers are hungry folk, so most hostels provide substantial 
three-course suppers and breakfasts for only 2s. 6(1. each, 
though you can always try your hand at cooking your own 
meals, if you like, in the well equipped members’ kitchen. 
And if you’re under 16, it’s only lx. 6(7. to stay the night (it’s 3x. 
if you’re older). 

Hostelling is so cheap because everyone lends a hand with 
small chores like helping to v/ash-up, and it’s so friendly because 
most of the members are young people, just like you. 

For your first step towards safe adventure— 

I To Y.H.A,, Trevelyan House, St, Albans, Herts. .v9.r,'C> i 
I Please send me “ Goim! Places ? ”, “ Posl-card front Pefetf* I 
H enrolment form, and details of Fami'y Membership. | 

I Name. | 

I Address .. | 

I.. I 

_ 


Post 

this 

today! 


has been "having supper with 
Cliff.” That is how she likes to 
think of it, eating' her bedtime 
snack while Tonight is on the 


that Cliff Michelmore can keep 


CASE OF THE TWO 
SHERLOCKS 

^Pwo Dr. Watsons and a double stories beginning in the Light 
Sherlock Holmes will be Programme at 9.31 p.m, next 
ferreting around sound radio in Tuesday Holmes and Watson will 
the next few weeks. You might be played by those radio "‘regu- 
think this a mystery worthy of the lars,” Carleton Hobbs and Norman 
great detective himself—until ] Shelley (seen in my picture). But 
explain it is merely a matter of in the five-part serial. The Sign of 
casting. Four, opening in the Light on 

In a series of famous short Sunday, May 17, Richard Hurn- 

da(l is the detective 
and Bryan Coleman 
his companion. 

Then, in Children's 
Hour on May 22, we 
are back to the 
original pair in The 
Red-Headed League, 
a ' repeat of this 
gloriously funny story 
which was first broad¬ 
en s t in November 
1957. 

May 22. by the 
way, is the actual 
centenary of the birth 
of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, creator of 
Sherlock Holmes, but 
the BBC assure me 
the choice of date is 
only a coincidence. 

Point of view TV programmes for 

TuK second of the new picture Cplinnls 

quizzes in Associated-Redif- * * J SU11UU15 

fusion's Lucky Dip will be coming autumn Associated-RedilTu- 

tip next Tuesday. It should be sion .are to introduce TV 
worth watching. programmes for Primary Schools, 

Familiar objects will be shown age range about 10, dealing with 
photographed from unusual angles easy science and geography, 
and viewers will have to guess At the other end of the scale, 
what they are. For example, a Grammar School Vlth forms will 
teapot from below could look like also have their own Schools TV 
the dome of St. Paul's, and a course on The Artist and Society, 
fountain pen like the Leaning The BBC have no special 
Tower of Pisa, plans for lO-year-olds in BBC 

. Viewers who send in the cor- Schools TV. It is hoped, though, 
rect and best-written postcard that some of the courses in iriiisic. 
answers will receive silver pencils, natural history and travel intended 
There are three age-groups—up to for the 11-13 age group will bo 
to 9, 9 to 12, and 12 to 15. suitable for younger children. 

THE BIRD MAN AT HOME 

James Fisher, the well-known 
Bird Man of B B C Television, 
will be staging a family party, 
with his wife and six boys and 
girls, when they are At Home to 
Children's TV next Tuesday. 

They live at the Rectory in the 
Northamptonshire village of Ash¬ 
ton. Our guide will be Barrie 
Edgar, w.ho was at Oundle School 
when James Fisher's father was 
headmaster there. 

Crispin (18), the eldest boy. is 
almost following in his father's 
footsteps, intending to be a zoo¬ 
logist. Edmund (17), is reading 
literature at Oxford and hopes to 
' become a publisher. 

Selina (16) will reveal that she 
is “mad keen on horses.” .Adam 
(11) is still making plans. Anstice 
(10) is all for music and dancing, 
while Clemency (6) loves painting. 

Mrs Fisher is Margery Fisher, 
book reviewer and editor of The 
Scrapbook of the Village of 


Ashton. 1 hear the family will be 
showing off their many hobbies, 
from interior decorating to collect¬ 
ing old tea-pots. 
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BUSY -T!ip IN SHANTY TOWN; 

Building operations are in full running a fun fair and raising 
swing again in Grimsby’s Adven- rnoney for the Nail Fund—nails 
tu re Playground. At least 20 dens being in constant demand in 

Shanty Town. 


Floating factory in the 
fishing grounds 





The Fairtry II steams down the Clyde 


will be. standing in'this children’s 
Shanty Town by the middle of the 
summer holidays, all built by boys 
and girls out of gifts of scrap 
timber, fish boxes, corrugated 
iron, and other odds and ends. 

-An impressive description of the 
Shanty Towners’ activities last 
year is given in the Annual Report 
of the Grimsby Adventure Play¬ 
ground Association. First the 
older lads built a den for the 
toddlers in the shape of a tur- 
reted fort with a “ post office ” and 
shop. Later in the year they were 


But their efforts have not all 
been for ' their own playground. 
They have also been busy sawing 
up logs and delivering them to old- 
age pensioners. 


SO HOMELY 

A poultry farmer of Holme 
Hale, a village near Swaffham, 
Norfolk, has a problem. One of. 
his hens insists on laying eggs in 
a baby’s pram which often stands 
outside his neighbour's house. The 
name of the house is The Nest! 


British Columbia’s 
rich forests 

One year’s growth of new 
timber in the forests of British 
Columbia is more than enough to 
build a ten-foot-widc board walk 
from Earth to the Moon—238,000 
miles. This is one of the facts 
revealed by a seven-year survey of 
this Canadian province’s forests. 

British Columbia has about 120 
million acres of forests, and they 
arc the source of the province’s 
most important industry. 

Last year 13,500,000 trees were 
planted, hut far more were lost in 
the worst forest fires in British 
Columbia’s history. There were 
more than 4000 fires and two mil¬ 
lion acres of rich forest were 
destroyed. This year many more 
roads are being cut so that fire¬ 
fighters can reach the outbreaks 
more easily. 


SCHOOL LESSONS WITH A 
DflTEREiVCE 

Some schoolboys have all the 
luck. For instance, the boys at a 
boarding school at Thule, in the 
north-west of Greenland, have to 
learn to handle teams of husky 
dogs. 

And when they are not doing 
this, or practising the three Rs 
(states the Unesco Courier), they 
are mastering the arts of harpoon¬ 
ing and building a kayak, both 
useful accomplishments in this 
Frozen North. Oh, for a little 
homework of that kind for a 
change! 


The biggest fish factory trawler 
ever built in Britain is now mak¬ 
ing her first trip to the fishing 
grounds of Newfoundland, Green¬ 
land, and the Barents Sea. She is 
the Fairtry II, built in the Clyde 
shipyard of VVm. Simons and 
Company of Renfrew. 

The Fairtry, which has the lines 
of a cargo boat rather than those 
of a conventional trawler, is now 
on a three-months’ trip to the fish¬ 
ing grounds. She is expected to 
bring back about 600 tons of 
frozen fish fillets, 200 tons of fish 
meal, and 25 tons of liver oil. 

A novel feature of the Fairtry 
is the big opening in the stern. 
Through this the trawl is lowered 
into the sea, instead of being 
“shot” from the deck, and is 
hauled back the same way by 
powered winches, without the need 
for crane or lifting gear. The idea 


has been copied from the whale 
factory-ships, on which the catch 
is hauled up' the stern slipway 
directly on to the deck. 

The Fairtry’s catch is sent down 
hatches to the factory deck below, 
and there the fish are sorted, 
filleted, skinned, and packed into 
flat containers ready for refrigera¬ 
tion; After passing through the 
refrigeration plant, from which 
they emerge as deep-frozen pack¬ 
ages, the fillets are sealed in 
cartons and stored in the hold at 
an even temperature well below 
freezing point. There is no waste, 
for everything left after filleting 
and cleaning is . processed to 
become fish meal and liver oil. 

While at the fishing grounds 
work goes on ceaselessly, but for 
the leisure moments of the crew 
of 94 there are a cinema, a library, 
and recreation rooms. 




Here’s what you need for tip-top snaps 

-the ^Brownie’ 127 camera 


There’s a plus in 
everything about it! 4 


The ‘Brownie’ 127 camera has got 
what it takes to get tip-top snaps. See 
how every part of it is a star piece of 
design. 

You shoot at eye-level—like a press* 
man. Simply bring the camera to 
your eye, aim through the clear view¬ 
finder and press the button. You’ve 
snapped it—just as you saw it! Soon 
you’ll have a wonderful set of snaps 
to put in your album. You get eight 
pictures on every roll of ‘Kodak’ 
127 film. See it at ONLY 
your Kodak dealer’s 
today. 



Inc. TAX 


Kodak 


‘Kodak’ and ‘Brownie’ are Registered Trade Marks 



Eye-level 

viewfinder 

shows what you’re 
snapping brilliantly 
clear. 


Press-button 
shutter release 

' for steady blur-free 
shooting. 


Smart neckcord 

for carrying the 
camera 
at the ready. 


Meniscus lens 

always in focus from 
five feet away to as 
far as you like. 
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HELICOPTERS ON PARADE 


Bluebells in all 




Some of the astonishing capa- all manner of heli- 
bilities of the versatile helicopter copter operations, 
will be demonstrated at Woburn Among the rally 
Abbey on Sunday in Britain’s first highlights will be 
all-helicopter flying display. demonstrations of 

More than twenty rotorplanes new helicopters, “fly- 
are expected to be present—the ing crane ” displays, 
products of manufacturers in exhibitions of crop- 
Britain, America, France, and dusting,’ an air-sea 
Holland. They' will range in size rescue demonstration, 
from the tiny Bensen Gyroglider, and a display of stunt 
which has no engine but is towed flying, 
by a car, to a 12-seater U.S.A.F. The youngest pilot 
Sikorsky H.19, and possibly a at the Rally—and the 
twin-rotor Vertol 44, known as the only woman taking 
“flying banana,” becauser of its part—will be 21-year- 
curved fuselage. old Diane Barnes of 

As well as seeing the helicopters Birmingham, who last 
in action, visitors will be able to year visited the United A Bensen Gyroglider, which is towed through 
inspect them, and fly in them, and States to learn to the air on the end of a 100-foot lin c 

of a 100-foot towline, she will 
carry out steep climbs and dives, 
wide “S” curves, and complete 
circles, done at a speed of about 
30 m.p.h. 

The Army Air Corps, co-operat¬ 
ing with troops and armoured 
fighting vehicles, will be giving an 
impressive demonstration of the 
various roles of the helicopter in 
the modern Army. 

Attending the Rally will be 
official observers from a number 
of overseas countries as well as 
executives of public transport 
undertakings from all parts of 
Britain. They will be studying" 
how far the helicopter has pro¬ 
gressed, its operating costs, its 
safety factor, the size of heliports 
—and deciding whether or not 
heli-bus services can pay. 


see film programmes dealing with 


Spraying crops from the air 


assemble and fly the 

various types of Ben¬ 
sen Gyrogliders. 

Diane was the first 
woman pilot to fly 
solo in one of these 
machines, which can 
be bought in America 
as “do-it-yourself” 
kits for about £30. 
Weighing 100 lb. and 
kept aloft by a two- 
blade 20-foot rotor, 
Gyrogliders are being 
used for a new type 
of sport. 

At Woburn Diane 
Barnes will demon¬ 
strate the various 
manoeuvres which can 
be performed in this 
machine. At the end 




Send 3d, for Illustrated Lists, 

REAL^vk^vIRADIO 

Without Earphones 
" Inc. 'phones 31/- 
REAL RADIO RECEPTION— 
NOTATOYl Earphones essential. Ideal Private 
lisleninsr. Radio-minded boys, etc. NO ELEC¬ 
TRICITY, NO BATTERIES. Works anywhere. 

4 m. X 2 m. X 4 in. Plus 2/. P./Pkg. C.O.D. ex. 



FOLDING CAMP BEDeAgll'iN! 

IDEAL CAMPING, 



Plus 3/6 P./Pkg. 
Strong sprung steel 
bed folds for easy packing. 
Useful extra bed. 6 ft. X 2 ft. I 

Grand garden, holidays, etc. 


BRAND NEW waterproofed 

RIDGE TENT 

for CYCLISTS. 
HIKERS. BEACH, 
GARDENS 
SLEEPS 
TWO PEOPLE 
JUNIOR 

3^/g 



strong tent cloth. 
Diet 


Cash 
Price 

SENT AT ONCE 

& 5 weeks at 6/6 ... 

plus 2/6 carr. CbmpTete' with pegs. 
siinrathinf: ftc Two 3-piece poles in handy carrying 
SUNBATHING,ETC, tightwe^ight. Simple to erect. 

5’ long X 4’ wide x 3' high. 4* walls. 
SENIOR SIZE 42/6, plus 3/- carr. 

6 ' X 4'6" X S'S" high, 9" walls. 
MAJOR RlSreE TENT, Guaranteed 


rot and mildew proof & waterproofed. 
Green lent canvas. Sleeps two easily. 
7' long X 4'6" X 3'9'' high, 1'$’ walls. 
85/-, plus 3/6 carr. 


MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. CNP.y4). 623-7 HoHowoy Road, London, N.19 



MEDICI 

PICTURES 

See the attractive range of 
prints, including many subjects 
for children, at your print-seller, 
or at the Medici Galleries. 


This new 124 page 
catalogue . contains 
over 150 colour ill¬ 
ustrations and is ob¬ 
tainable from your 
print-seller for ro/- 
(ii/ 6 d. post free). 
An illustrated bro¬ 
chure sent free on 
request to Box i. 


THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
7 Grafton St., London, W.i 
26 Thurioe St., London, S.W.y 
63 Bold Street, Liverpool, i 




We offer you an ultra-rapid British- 
Made "Gratispool" film FREEl . $0 
that you may try the amazing 
Gratispool Developing and Printing 
Service, No "CATCH." Send this 
advert., with name, address ond 1/- 
for postage and purchase tax only. 
Free film will be sent by return. 
THESE SIZES ONLY, 620, 120 & 127. 
FAMOUS FOR 20 YEARS. 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.7}, GLASCOW, C.1 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

‘ Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets : 
"Experiments” 

■ 1/2 
"Formulae” 

1/2 

"Home 
Chemistry” 

(New Ed.) 2/10 
Post paid 

1 % pe 1 % I# (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

DLblV 60 HIGH STREET, 
stoke Newington, London, N.I6 



Coal delivered 
in paper bags 

A coalman in while overalls is 
becoming a familiar sight nowa¬ 
days. ^ 

This is due to the increasing use 
of paper bags for delivering coal, 
and over 200 dilferent coal mer¬ 
chants are supplying their fuel 
pre-packed in this way, and many 
more firms are preparing to intro¬ 
duce the scheme next winter. The 
white-uniformed coalmen' now de¬ 
liver clean, easy-to^handle packets 
of coal and coke of guaranteed 
weight and quality. ’ j 
.This is a special, boon to flat 
dwellers and others who prefer .to 
store their fuel indoors. Pre¬ 
packed coal is specially sealed and 
can be stored anywhere, and the 
bags usually hold either 281b. or 
a half-hundredweight. 


FAREWEll TO TlQl 

Tich was no ordinary dog. She 
served in the Eighth Army with 
her master. Rifleman Thomas 
Walker, in the bitter fighting of 
the North African and Italian 
campaigns. She was wounded oii 
five occasions. She tvas a holder 
of the Dickin Medal:—the animal's' 
V.C.—for “ outstanding loyalty, 
courage and devotion, to duty 
which helped greatly in maintain¬ 
ing morale.” 

When the war was over Tich 
went home with her master to 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. But now 
the story of this gallant little dog 
has ended. She has been laid to 
rest in a corner of the pets’ 
cemetery at Ilford, Essex. 


their 

^4ARCH winds and April showers, 
so the old saying goes, bring 
forth May flowers. And no wild 
flower is more typical of May than 
the bluebell, which colours many 
woods throughout Britain with 
azure blue in the early part of the 
month. The bluebell wood at 
Whipsnade Zoo is as good a place 
as any to see English bluebells at 
their best; but they grow in abun¬ 
dance in many parts of the 
country; and most people have 
their own favourite corner where 
they can see the bluebell flowering 
in all its misty glory. 

For the benefit of Scottish 
readers, I should make clear that 
this is not their bluebell, which in 
the south is called the harebell. 
This dainty flower does not appear 
until July. The English bluebell 
is called wild hyacinth in Scotland. 

The wild bluebell of ■ English 
woods (Endymion non-scriptus) is 
also different from the one usually 
seen in gardens, which is the 
Spanish bluebell (Endymion 
hispanicus). Endymion, of course, 
is the handsome young Shepherd 
of Greek mythology. 

One of the saddest sights of an 


glory 

picking bluebells—and do not pick 
too many! 

In almost every bluebell wood 
you will find an occasional white 
bluebell, and very often pale blue 
ones as well. 

Another wild flower that starts 
to bloom in April but is at its best 
in early May is the extraordinary 
cuckoo pint, or lords and ladies. 
The name lords and ladies is de¬ 
rived - from the fact that some 
plants have their arrow-shaped 
leaves covered- with black spots, 
and others are unspotted. But 
opinions differ as to whether the 
spotted ones are the lords or the 
ladies. 

The cuckoo pint is closely re¬ 
lated to the arum lilies you see in 
florists' shops; their flowers have a 
very similar pattern, with a spike 
of tiny flowers packed close to¬ 
gether inside a large yellow'-green 
hood called a spathe. 

The individual flowers are of 
two kinds, male and female, and 
the plant has developed a most re¬ 
markable mechanism to ensure 
that they are pollinated. In the 
late afternoon it develops a most 
disagreeable smell, which attrcets 



In a Surrey wood at bluebell time 


English spring is to see huge 
bunches of bluebells lying by the 
roadside after being picked by 
people who would not bother to 
take them home. Countryfolk 
do not begrudge their visitors a 
posy to take home to remind them 
of the country, but wanton picking 
of this kind is another njatter. 

Incidentally, it used to be 
thought,that it harmed the blue¬ 
bell plant to pick the flower by 
pulling the stem so that the white 
end came . out of the ground. 
Botanists have now done some 
research on this point, and they 
find that it does not make any 
difference to the flowering of the 
bulb in the following year, either 
if the stem-is broken off short or 
pulled out of the ground. What 
does harm the plant, however, is 
trampling on the leaves, so mind 
your step the ne.xt time you go 


small flies. These flies are trapped 
by a group of hairs that are direc¬ 
ted downwards, so that if they are 
already carrying pollen they 
fertilise the female flowers, and if 
not they collect pollen from the 
males. In the morning the hairs 
shrivel up so that the flies can 
fly off to pollinate another cuckoo 
pint the next evening. 

Richard Fittcr 


KITTEN RESCUE 

The R.S.P.C.A.. has awarded a 
“Kindness to Animals” medal to 
Christopher Anderfon, of Capel 
St. Mary, Suffolk, who climbed a 
60-foot tree at night to rescue his 
four-month-old ginger kitten. 

Christopher, who is 13, saved 
the kitten on January 22, when, 
according to a citation, “the tree 
was covered with ice, it was snow¬ 
ing and getting dark.” 
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Shropshire glory 
for ever 


PRESEUVIXG AX AREA OF OITSTAXDIXG REAETY 



Shropshire hills seen from the Long Mynd 


Steps have been taken to preserve yet another big corner 
of this green and pleasant land. The Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government has confirmed an order made by 
the National Parks Commission to establish about 300 
square miles of Shropshire as an area of outstanding 
'natural beauty. 


'T'liis area now protected from 
ugly development includes all 
of the hill district of South Shrop¬ 
shire—the Clun Forest, the Stiper- 
stones, the Long Mynd, Caer Car.i- 
doc, the long ridge of Wenlock 
Edge as far north as the Wrekin, 
and the two great hills of Brown 
Clee and Titterstone Clee. 

It is an area that attracts true 
country-lovers, the people who 
enjoy the solitude of the quiet 
places. Already there are Youth 
Hostels at Clun, Bridges, and 
Wilderhope, and two more are just, 
outside the area—at Shrewsbury 
and Ludlow. 

Clun Forest, the Stiperstones, 
and the' Long Mynd are, high, 
moorlands with steep rising sides 
that have delightful deep-cut 
valleys—or Hollows, as they are 
called locally. These uplands are 
as wild as any area of England. 
Trees are rare and most of the 
land is covered with heather and 
bilberries. The call of the curlew 
and the drumming of the snipe 
are familiar sounds. 

Lawley and the Wrekin are 
sharp upthrusting hills that climb 
from 600 feet to 1500 feet so 
steeply that it is only possible to 
climb them from a few points. 
Another is Caer Caradoc, reputed 

Apricot stones 
for jets 

For a number of years a Euro¬ 
pean jam factory has been supply¬ 
ing hundreds of thousands of plum 
stones . every year to Sabena— 
Belgium’s international airline. 
They are pounded, processed, and 
used for cleaning various parts of 
aero-engines. 

Now it is the turn of the 
apricot stone. Crushed and mixed 
with chemicals, the apricot stones 
are to be fed into. the turbojets 
of Sabena’s giant Boeing Strato- j 
liners. As they speed through the : 
engines they will clean the him- ; 
dreds of turbine and compressor i 
blades in each jet. 


to be the site of the last stand of 
Caradoc, or Caractacus, against 
the Roman invaders; the scene of 
that desperate struggle in a.d. 51 
which was to end in defeat for the 
Ancient Britons, and in Caractacus 
being-sent captive to Rome, only 
to be set free by the Emperor 
Claudius. 

The Wrekin, 1335 feet high, lies 
in direct line with Caradoc and 
Lawley as if they were all thrown 
up by the same giant folding of 
the earth. The Wrekin is Shrop¬ 
shire’s most famous hill, famed in 
legend and known far and wide 
beyond the county’s borders. 

SEEN FOR MILES 

Standing out boldly, it can be 
seen from miles around, especially 
at night when the red warning 
light for aircraft blinks unceas¬ 
ingly, recalling Armada year, when 
(in Macaulay’s words) “streamed 
in crimson . on the wind the 
Wrekin’s crest of light.” To the 
returning Shropshire man it is the 
first sight of the Wrekin that gives 
him the feeling that he is horhe 
again. All England knows Shrdp- 
, shire’s famous toast; “To all 
friends around the Wrekin.” 

Wenlock Edge, with its wind- 
tossed mane of trees is almost as 
familiar a sight as the Wrekin. 
On the east side of it is the rich 
farming valley of Corve Dale. 

The Clee Hills, the remaining 
portion of the protected area, are 
different. Brown Clee is the 
highest hill in Shropshire, reach¬ 
ing 1790 feet, while Titterstone 
Clee is 1749 feet high. Unlike 
Shropshire’s other hills, they are 
sprawling and slower rising, with 
rrlbre rounded outlines. Titter- 
stone Clee, known locally as Clee 
Hill, gives wonderful views stretch¬ 
ing down to the Malvern heights 
of Worcestershire. On the west 
side of Brown Clee there are 
fascinating earthworks at Nordy 
Bank and Abdon Burf. 

Such are the hills of Shropshire 
now to be protected; and among 
them are the villages that A. E. 
Housman called “the quietest 
places under the sun.” 


WIID AMMAIS m A QTV’S 
MTIOMl PARK 





Nairobi, the capital of Kenya, 
is a modern city with busy streets, 
skyscrapers, double-decker buses, 
parking meters, and a population 
approaching 200,000. Yet, within 
three miles of the city's boundary 
you can see a party of seven lions 
walking through the African bush, 
their leader stalking a small herd 
of wildebeest. 

The lions live in the Nairobi 
National Park which, although the 
smallest in the world with an area 
of only 44 square miles, contains 
thousands of wild animals com¬ 
prising 75 different species. 

People who have never been to 
an African National Park often 
imagine that it is something 
like Whipsnade. But an African 
National Park contains neither 
cages nor paddocks for the 
animals because it is really a zoo 
in reverse—with the visitors caged 
in their cars and the animals free 
to go where they like. There is 
not even a fence to prevent the 
game leaving the Park. 

The lions of Nairobi have grown 
accustomed to the hundreds of 
cars which drive through the Park 
each day. Up to 30 cars will 
often surround a group of the 
animals, which show no response 
whatsoever—except perhaps an 
occasional yawn. 

But get out of your car and, of 


Baboons readily jump onto cars to receive tit-bits 

coarse, (here would be a different 
Story. Notices warn motorists 
that this is strictly forbidden, for 
the animals in the Park are no less 


TEASING THE 
RHINO 

On a recent safari, the Warden 
of the Serengeti National Park in 
Tanganyika saw six fully-grown 
lions teasing a rhino. They kept 
slapping its hind quarters with 
their paws and then jumping away; 
and the rhino, naturally resenting 
such liberties, kept spinning round, 
only to find nothing there. 

After a while, he decided to 
take ho more notice. And like 
little boys getting no further 
response to their pranks, the 
lions then gave up and moved off! 


dangerous than those in the wilds. 

Artificial salt-licks and water- 
holes have been provided to 
attract game to the Park, but 
there are occasions when some of 
the animals do venture out into 
the world beyond, 

, There was one time, for instance, 
when a pride (group) of lions 
amused themselves by chasing 
cars along the main road which 
runs from Nairobi to Mombasa. 
Traffic on this road travels at 
great speed and it was a wonder 
that no lion was run over. The 
Warden of the Park was called 
out during the middle of the 
night and, with the assistance of 
Park Rangers, was able ito “per¬ 
suade ” the beasts to return to 
their proper place. 

BABOON INVASION 

On another occasion, a whole 
troop of baboons suddenly set off 
to visit Nairobi. They ran 
through gardens and even ventured 
into houses, ransacking larders 
and kitchens. They were even¬ 
tually driven back to the Park, but 
not before doing considerable 
damage. 

Why they decided to pay a visit 
to the big city nobody knows. 
There is no doubt, however, that 
many visitors break one of the 
Park’s regulations by feeding the 
baboons and in this way the 
animals have grad¬ 
ually lost their fear 
of people. Indeed, 
baboons jumping 
onto the bonnets of 
cars and begging tit¬ 
bits from motorists 
has now become one 
. of the attractions of 
the Nairobi Park, 
although it is a 
practice the Park 
authorities would like 
to stop. 

The Park' is run by a Warden 
and a staff of Rangers. Fortu¬ 
nately, few of the Rangers are 
ever hurt by the animals, although 
the job gives them plenty of excife- 
nient and even ' danger. For 
example, they have to do a daily 
patrol on a bicycle to every sec¬ 
tion of the Park to report on such 
things as poaching, breeding, and 
migration. 

Seldom does a week go by with¬ 
out some incident in which a 
Ranger is involved with a lion 
durinjg these patrols. Although the 
Rangers know the 40 or so lions 


m me rarx oy signt and name, 
and know, also, which can be 
trusted and which can be bad- 
tempered, it is a risky business at 
the best of times. 

Young lions are particularly 
fascinated by any moving object 
and a Ranger travelling by bicycle 
is always considered fair game for 
a mischievous prank. 

Apart from the Rangers, the 
only people allowed to go through 
the Park without the security of a 


A giraffe in Nairobi’s National Park- 

car are a group of Somali tribes¬ 
men who live there with their 
cattle. They have been here since 
before the area was declared a 
National Park and consequently 
cannot be moved. Occasionally, 
a lion does kill one of the cows, 
biitTortunately this is very rare. 

To visitors, the lions are, of 
course, the most popular attrac¬ 
tion. But they are by no means 
the only one. Leopards, cheetahs, 
giraffes, zebras, monkeys, ante¬ 
lopes, buffaloes, rhinos, hippos, 
crocodiles, wart hogs, bush babies, 
hyenas and more than 60 other 
varieties of game can be seen in 
this wild life sanctuary only a 
few miles from a modern city. 


London by floodlight 

Many of London’s famous sights 
are no\v floodlit every evening, 
from lighting-up time until mid¬ 
night. Nelson’s Column, the Na¬ 
tional Gallery, Admiralty Arch, 
Horse Guards, Big Ben, the Tate 
Gallery, and the Tower of London 
are on the list, all to be illumin¬ 
ated until September 27. 


Unusual nests 

A hedge sparrow has nested in a 
large prickly cactus plant itr a hot¬ 
house at Whitby Council nurseries. 
At Boosbeck, also in the North 
Riding, a blackbird has. built a 
nest in an old birdcage hung (with 
the door open) on the wall of an 
allotment hut. 


Mealtime for three watchful lions 

The ;ilioioeraphs of the lions and the ttirajfe are bv courtesy of the Department of Information., Xnirobi 
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Away with the old moats 


Army bulldozers have been busy 
for many weeks filling in the 
moats in and around' the town of 
Gosport. 

The banks were overgrown with 
wild roses, gorse, and bramble 
bushes, but now the bulldozers 
have done their work ; every bit 
of vegetation has been ploughed 
under in the levelling process and 
the moats are disappearing. A 
feature of Gosport for over a 
hundred years, these moats were 
part of the defences of Ports¬ 
mouth Harbour. 

After the Crimean War, Prime 
Minister Lord Palmerston . set 
about reorganising the defences of 
this' country. Large sums of 
money were spent in building 
forts capable of repelling any 
possible invasion. The fortifica¬ 
tions began at Yavcrland in the 
Isle of Wight. Then three 
massive island forts, which can 
still be seen when crossing to the 
mainland, were built and manned 
with troops and guns. Should an 
invading force succeed in passing 
these forts, Portmouth Harbour 
was defended by a chain of forts 


e.xtending up to Portsdown Hill to 
the north. The forts were sur¬ 
rounded by ramparts and moats 
which would have seriotisly 
added to the difficulty of attack¬ 
ing them. 

Portsmouth and Gosport face 
each other across the harbour. 
Whereas Portsmouth is world- 
famous as a naval port, Gosport 
is important for its store houses. 
The victualling yard and the 
ammunition stores arc on the 
Gosport side of the harbour 
which Palmerston so elaborately 
defended. 

All these defences of a hundred 
years ago are now completely out¬ 
dated. The forts are still used by 
the Army, but the moats have 
been neglected for years. When 
last summer the town was plagued 
with mosquitoes it was decided 
that the moats were a breeding 
ground for the pests and the Army 
was asked to do away with them. 
So the soldiers, many of them 
National Service men, set to 
work with bulldozers to wage 
war on the mosquitoes of Gos¬ 
port by destroying their breeding 
places. 


WHO’S WHO 


The Children’s Newspaper, May 9, 1959 

AT THE ZOO 


Newcomer from the 
Bahamas 

interesting newcomer can now 
be seen in the reptile house 
at the London Zoo. This is'a ten- 
inch-long Cat Terrapin, a species 
of water-tortoise so rare that it is 
found only on one small island 
of the Bahama group—Cat Island. 
This terrapin came, with a few 
other small reptiles, as a gift from 
a man who lives in the Bahamas 
and who frequently visits out-of- 
the-way islets there in search - of 
rare specimens. 

“The Cat Terrapin—first of its 
kind we have had here in living 
memory—seems a friendly creature 
and will be known as Felix,” 
Overseer R. A. Lanworn told me. 
“-At the moment we arc keeping 
it in the laboratory to make sure 
that it is feeding well before going 
on exhibition. Certainly it is 
giving no cause for anxiety in 
this respect, for it eagerly takes all 
its meals of chopped lettuce hearts, 
worms, and meat. It is a nicely- 
marked specimen, very lively, and 
an excellent swimmer—it seems 
to spend most of its time swim¬ 
ming round and round its pool, 
like a goldfish in a bowl.” 

Setting up home for 
the marabous 

J^FfORTS are to be made shortly 
to persuade two of the 
largest-beaked birds in the 
Gardens to nest. They arc a pair 
of African marabou storks, both 
of which have heavy bills over a 
foot long. 

At the moment the outdoor 
paddock of these storks is being 
returfed. When the task is com¬ 
pleted, a special nesting platform, 
two-foot square and three-foot 
high, will be erected beneath a 
tree and furnished with a bundle 
of sticks, twigs, and dry grasses. 

“We are not too hopeful as we 
have previously tried—in vain—to 
persuade these storks to nest,” 
said Mr. John Yealland, curator of 
birds. “On the last occasion when 


we provided a fully-furnished 
nesting platform for the storks— 
two or three years ago—they 
simply amused themselves by toss¬ 
ing all the material to the ground 
and using the platform as a con¬ 
venient dais on which to stand 
about and preen themselves. 

“The storks are both fairly old 
inhabitants. One we obtained 
from Africa in the early ’fifties; 
the other was received in exchange 
from the Chester Zoo a year or 
two later. It is very rare for 
these hcavy-raandibled birds to 
breed in captivity." 


Night raiders at 
Paignton 

J^RO.vi Paignton Zoo comes news 
of raids by foxes which are 
causing the authorities there much 
concern. “These raiders paid us 
a visit on two successive evenings 
recently,” said Mr. N. H. Dixon, 
the Zoo director. 

“On the first occasion they 
killed a valuable Japanese white¬ 
necked crane, one of the rarest 
birds in this country. On the 
following night they took a Barn¬ 
acle goose. 



Pay attention, please! 

Ihesc Jaiindon Zoo prn^uins appear to be 
jereivin" injitnietioo frooi the head liird 
while stjujdiiii; on one of Uie gang-planks 
above their swiinminj; pool. 


Gift from the 
schoolmistress 

'PiNY-but elegant newcomers at' 
the small mammal house are 
two dormice, a gift from Miss M. 
Kindred, a London schoolmistress. 
Miss Kindred told officials that the 
dormice had been brou.ghl to her 
by , two of her. pupils who had 
found them in a hedge in Sussex; 

“They arc nice little creatures 
weighing only about one ounce, 
each, and apparently just out of 
hibernation," said an official. 
“They are both still somewhat 
lethargic, but they are eating well 
and should be quite lively within 
a few days.” . . 


“For the time being we have 
removed all the smaller birds from 
the grassy paddocks on the main 
drive, where the killings took 
place. Meanwhile, efforts are 
being made to catch these killers.” 

Another casualty at this Devon 
zoo is Thumpy, the menagerie’s 
only white-handed gibbon, who 
has been a “cold” victim, She 
was . most inactive until the 
authorities decided that she should 
be caught and given an injection. 

This, Thumpy did not approve 
of at all, and for some hours she 
.successfully defied her keepers. 
But she is now' well on the way to 
recovery.- . , ' • ’ 

- Craven Hill 



INSTALMENT 5 . Mrs. Barrymore revealed that the The convict, named Scldcn, was a notorious They made for the light on the moor. Sir Henry wonder- Then he heard an eerie sound 
signaller on the moor W'as her brother, an escaped criminal, and Watson agreed with Sir Henry ing rvhethcr the convict was coimccted with the death of that made his blood run cold : 
convict. She had persuaded her husband to take food to that it was their duty to try to capture him— his uncle, and the mysterious hints of danger to himself, a long deep mutter followed 
him secretly, and the light was a guide. In perplexity Sir he was a danger to the community'. Watson YVith a start he recalled that Sherlock Holmes had w arned by a rising howl, and then a 
Henry sent the pair to their room, saying he would took his revolver, for Selden was known to he him never to go on the moor after dark when, said the sad moan. Again and again 
<lUciiss this surprising turn in events with them later. a desperate man. Baskerville legend, “ the power of evil is exalted.” it sounded across the moor. 

This picture-version is bcins given by permission of the Trustees of the Estale of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and of the publishers, Messrs. John Murray. 

Is it the “ Hound ” which makes this ominous sound ? See next week’s instalment. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, May 9, I9S9 

A new serial adapted from the Children’s Film Foundation production 

THE DAWN KILLER 

By Monica Edwards 


An link lion’ll killer-dog has been 
attacking sheep on Romney Marsh. 
Tom Noddy's big cross-bred. Lion, 
is generally suspected, hut the 
Noddy's are saying the Nawkes' 
collie, Glen, is the killer. Eli 
Noad, the Nawkes’ old shepherd, 
has been on watch for three nights 
running, and finally falls asleep 
"ill the last hour." Full of re¬ 
morse he trudges towards the 
nearer flock, and knows at once 
that the sheep are troubled. 

7. The great idea 

IXT'hen he and the dog came 
* * closer he saw that the sheep 
were huddled together, heads up, 
fearfully listening. He spoke to 
them, reassuringly, but he walked 
on past them to one that was 
lying apart in the grass against the 
dyke. 

Eli bent down and picked up a 
leg, and it dropped back limply to 
the ground. The bright gold- 


Talk flew around on the matter 
of the sheep-worrying. By now, 
nearly every farmer on the western 
section of the Marsh had lost at 
least one sheep to the killer, and 
several reported bunches of five, 
six, or seven missing, as well. 

Moving towards the canteen hut, 
later in the morning, Jack Hawkes 
and Colin looked closely at the 
penned sheep on each side of 
them. Most of the farmers were 
keeping an eye out for brand- 
marks this morning, but when a 
group of them had gathered over 
their drinks and hot-dogs no one 
reported seeing any of his own 
missing animals. 

“Rams,” said Mr. Hawkes re¬ 
flectively. “On Monday morn¬ 
ing, early, I lost the best ram I 
ever bred. Throat torn to ribbons 
. . . 1 reckon I’m not likely to 
see another like that one.” Sud¬ 
denly he looked*up. “A forty 
pound reward is nonsense, the way 



Tell me now that your Glen tvasiTt found with a dead sheep, will yer 


amber eyes glazed over as he 
stood looking at them, and there 
was a place where the grass was 
red. The old man shook his head 
sadly. 

“The master's best ram. The 
best he ever bred. Shep, ole man, 
the Dawn Killer been and beat 
us; and a mighty powerful dog he 
were to pull that great ram down.” 
He hung his head, looking down 
at the body of the ram. “Three 
nights we stood watch, and he 
beat us in the last hour.” 

The old collie looked up at his 
master, but there was no move¬ 
ment of the white-tipped tail. Eli 
straightened himself and turned 
purposefully away, with a kind of 
tragic dignity. 

“Come on, boy ; we be going to 
the master.” 

Tw'o days later it was the day 
of Rye Cattle Market. Mr. Hawkes 
had taken in some lambs and 
Colin and Anna went with him. 
Today there was an undercurrent 
of suspicion among the farmers 
and lookers at the market, each 
glancing sidelong at his neighbour 
and his neighbour's dog with a 
new and uneasy interest. 


thing's are going. I say one hun¬ 
dred pounds for the killer-dog, 
dead or alive! My ram was worth 
double that sum.. As to the sheep¬ 
stealing—I believe it is the first 
time in the memory of all of us 
that sheep have been stolen on the 
Marsh. Before today. Marsh men 
trusted one another. Now every 
jnan looks sideways at his neigh¬ 
bour.” 

Tom Hoddy choked down a 
mouthful of sandwich and burst 
out: “You may well stand there 
talking like a parson. Mister 
Hawkes! You know, and we all 
know, that the killer is inside your 
own gates. Tell me now that 
your Glen wasn't found iwith a 
dead sheep, will yer?” 

Colin's voice was strained and 
sharp as he came to Glen's de¬ 
fence. 

“He didn't kill it! He never 
killed a sheep. He wouldn’t hurt 
anything, ever.” 

Mr. Jakes turned to Hoddy. 

“How many sheep have you 
lost, Tom?” 

For a moment Hoddy stood 
spluttering with rage, and Joe, 
looking up at him, innocently 


answered; “None.” At once he 
was furiously glared at by his 
father and suddenly realised what 
he had said. 

“Well, you're the only one.” 
Dick Jakes said this significantly. 
Then: “Everyone knows that no 
dog will kill its own sheep—un¬ 
less it’s sunk too low even to be 
called a dog.” 

The look that Torn Hoddy 
flashed round was full of hatred. 
Pushing Joe roughly in front of 
him he went off to join Fred, who 
was leaning against the railings 
nearby and idly w'alching the can¬ 
teen group disagreement. 

Making up for it 

In the late afternoori Eli was 
trimming foot-rot in a sheep-pen 
near the sea-wall. Old Shep lay 
outside the pen. His trained eyes 
noticed Colin and Anna riding out 
on the lookering ponies long be¬ 
fore Eli was aw'arc of it. 

Because they had slept in the 
morning after their last watch Eli 
decided that he and Shep were 
going to work late to make up for 
it. But Mr. Hawkes had heard of 
the earlier watches. Dick Jakes’ 
looker having seen the old man set 
out; and so it was that Colin 
and Anna were riding out with a 
rucksack of tea for him. Shep 
stood up waving his tail as they 
came cantering over the fine thick 
grazing that is the fame of Rom¬ 
ney Marsh. Colin dismounted as 
Cloudy pulled up. 

“Hullo, Eli! We’ve brought 
you some tea.” 

Anna’s old faded jeans showed a 
brighter blue patch as she swung 
down from Misty’s saddle. 

“Dad said he was sure you 
wouldn’t have anything much, 
being a bachelor and living alone.” 

“Go on, lass?" Eli let go the 
sheep he had been holdin.e be¬ 
tween his legs and straightened up. 
“Did he really? An’ alter 1 been 
and went to sleep and lost his 
ram for him!” 

“ He found out about the other 
tw'o nights you were watching,” 
Colin told him. 

Note of wonder 

Anna slipped her arm through 
Misty's reins and leaned on the rail 
of the sheep-pen. 

"He .said no human could be 
expected to stay awake for three 
nights ; most people not for two.'’ 

“Did he, gal?" There was a 
note of wonder in Eli’s voice. 
“Well, put the rucksack down.,^ 
, lass, agen the fence while I 
finishes this pen." He reached 
out, grabbing another sheep by 
the hind leg and drasving it, re¬ 
sisting, towards him. 

Anna stared out happily over 
the penned sheep to the sea-wall 
with its clusters of tarred net- 
sheds, but Colin was preoccupied 
with something else. 

“Eli, if only v.c could shut 
Glen up at night, it would prove 
he isn’t the kiiier. Anna and t 


said so to Dad, but he says we’ve 
alw'ays left the porch open for 
Glen and we always will.” 

Anna turned from gazing at the 
seagulls that still inscribed their 
silent, invisible patterns on the sky. 

“He said the first night we shut 
Glen in W'e’d lose sheep on the 
farm, ' because he. guards the 
flocks.” 

“Oh aye. thass a true thing, ole 
young 'uns.” Eli’s trimming knife 
moved with incredible agility 
round the upheld hoof. “Never 
shut up yer dog when there’s a 
killer around.” 

After a while Eli finished the 
last of the ewes and turned to look 
with interest into Cathy’s rucksack: 

“Can we do anything for you 
before we go back, Eli?” Colin 
asked him. ' • 

The old man considered. 

“Well now, 1 dessay.you just 
about could, son. You see that 
peak-roofed net-shed, there, the 
second one? Look in it and see if 
you can find me tar-tin, will 
you? I need a fill up, here, fer 
dressing hoofs.” 

Colin and Anna were mount¬ 
ing again. Eli watched them as he 
munched with pleasure a lausage 
roll that he had found among 
Cathy’s offerings. “Ye can walk 
in. Thass never locked, see.” 

“All right,.Eli, we’ll find it.” 

The net-shed was sheltered from 
the sea-winds under the lee of 
the wall. Anna held the two 
ponies at the door while Colin 
went inside and hunted for the 
tar-tin. She w’as relieved, in a 
way, that she wasn’t the one who 
was looking for the tin, because 


3 

the inside oT the disused shed 
looked faintly sinister, somehow, 
w'ith its one small window high in 
the wall and its dark, deep 
shadows and pile of fusty rotting 
nets in a corner. Suddenly a 
great idea struck her. and her 
fingers tightened on their bunch 
of reins as the idea opened out in 
her mind. 

“Colin, listen! I’ve had a sud¬ 
den idea.” 

“You have?” He looked at her 
with some reserve, never being too; 
sure of his sister's ideas. 

. “This shed—Eli said it was' 
never locked. We could bring: 
Glen here at night—tonight—and 
shut him in, secretly! He wouldn't, 
really mind, would he, if wc- 
brought his newest hone and hi-- 
mat and the old broomhead he' 
plays with and a biscuit?” 

. “You mean so that, if the killer 
comes out tonight, we can prove 
it wasn't him.”. Colin was hunt-' 
ing along a shelf cluttered with 
net-corks and tins and old boxes. 

“Yes, yes!” She nodded vigor¬ 
ously. “We could show people 
that he’d been here all night.” 

“But supposing one of our 
sheep is killed, because he isn't 
guarding them, as Eli stiid?” 

“It's the sheep's life against 
Glen’s!” There was a sudden 
pleading in Anna’s voice. “If 
Hoddy can get enough people to 
believe him, Glen will be shot!”. 

Colin suddenly found the tar- 
tin and stared at it in his' hands, 
and then he looked up at Anna. 

“I wonder if W'e could do it? 
It won’t be easy ...” 

To be continued 



Koala Fruta 


COMPETITION 
The lollies with the lovely flavours 

—you can start now! ^ 

HERE’S WHAT YOU HAVE TO 

Colour the lolly outline printed here. This 
week’s flavour is LEMON. Match your 
lemon colour as closely as you can to the real 
lolly as this will be considered in the judging. 

Buy a lemon flavour Koola lolly and get it 
just right. When you’ve coloured in the 
lolly cut it out and keep it.in a safe place. 

You’ll need this to complete your entry. 

DON’T SEND IN ENTRIES YET. 

Watch out for next week’s edition for the 
next step in the treasure trail,. 

. If you are starting this week you will have 
to complete the previous four entries. Do 
this by taking tracings of the lolly shape 
and colouring them orange, spearmint, 
strawberry and chocolate. 

I 100 PRIZES 

I Winners choose from: 

I Bicycle * Everest Watch 
j Typewriter • Guitar • Portable 
I Gramophone‘ Transistor Radio 
1 Self-Winding Watch 

j Electric Racing Cars 

j Mso PREMIUM BONDS and 
• consolation prizes of Koola Fruta 
I Vouchers for’ free lollies! 

j Buy Koola Fruta where you see this sign 
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A FINE SET OF 


8 SINGAPORE 


PRICE 

3d. 


To all asking to 


WRIGHT^S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept, 


Plus 3d. 
postage. 

see our Quality Approvals we 
will send this Fine set of 
8 Singapore for 3d. plus 3d. 
postage. (Overseas 1/- extra for 
I^egd ). WITHOUT APPROVALS 
Price 1/3. Adult collectors 
catered for. Monthly selections 
our speciality. J# you wish, you 
may join "THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB," Sub.. 1/-. Approvals 
sent monthly. 

(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 

Parents* or Ileadmastefs 
permission required. —^ 

85), Canterbuty, Kent. |^j 
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’""ipiiliEET'’" 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ 
25 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 
133 WHOLE WORLD □ 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM □ 

Just put a cross by the gi/t you would 
like aud it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
TREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free- gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. "Mouey back 
guarantee). Please tdl yovr parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO.. LTD. 
(Dept. M.52), ERIDGNORTH 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


12 Herm .Island 
Triangulars 2/- 
100 Gt. Britain 
" (All Obsolete) 8/6 


50 

100 World 
50 Spain 
100 Denmark 
100 China 
25 Philippines 
10 Ih'iahgulars 
10 Nepal 
100 Belgium 


(All Different) 

10 .Siam !/• 

25 Kenya 3/6 

25 Finland 1/« 
100 Syria 1/- 

100 Br. Empire 3/6 
25 Malaya 1/6 
50 France 1/- 
25 Burma 2/- 

100 Hungary 2/- 
25 Turkey 1/3 
10 Br. Guiana 1/6 
10 Cyprus 1/3 
10 Hong Kong 1/3 


2 /- 

2 /. 

1 /- 

2 /- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 
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Orders under 5/- please odd 3d. 
return postage. 

8 -Page List of Albums, Sets, Packets, etc., 
included free with all orders. List of USED 
G.B. stamps 1855—1955 sent ou reciuest.* 
Prompt'despatch. No Approvals. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.) 

7 Allington St.. Vieterig, Lendon, S.W.1 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 

applicants asking to soe my famous 
id, upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay,- write ■ today 
enclosing 41d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN34), 

S3 Wewlyn Way.Parkstone, Poate. DORSET 


FREE! 

Any one of the following with a 

request to see our bargain Approvals 

including many other Free Gifts. 

1. Over 100 diff. of the whole world 
with values to 5/-. 

2. 25 large attractive picture stamps 
of the British Empire. - 

3. A ** Monster Bobsworth'Mucky 
dip packet. 

4* 25 large multicoloured picture 
stamps of EuVope. 

5. 2/6,'5/- & 10/“ Great Britain <5.E. 

6. 25 large attractive French picts. 

7. A rare Burma block of four cata¬ 
logued IO/«. 

6. The new complete ancient ^seals 
set of Israel face value 2/. 

/45k your Parents* permission, 

ADVENTURES LTD. 

60 Cecil Avenue, Enfleld, Middx. 


COLLECT REAL MONEY 

corns OF THE WORLD 

Guarohteed Genuine VF/Mint State 
Currency. Colourful illustrated packets 


PEF. 2 Different 

IN-2 India 1/6 
S\VE-3 Sweden 1 /6 
AU-4 Austria 1/6 
BE-2 Belgium 1/9 
BllEA-2 E. Africa 2/- 
IT-4 Italy 2/- 
10 Diff. Coins of Wor 
10 Diff. United Nations 
15 Diff. Coins of World 


REF. 5 Different 

CW-1 TheWorld2/6 
'CW-IA ditto 2/6 
SA-1 S.America6/6 
NI'l Nicaragua 5/6 
: PA-1 Paraguay 5/6 
ARG-2 Argentine 9/- 

d .3/9 

. 7/6 
. 7/6 


And many others. Write us. 

A FREE Gift coin with your trial order. 
All Post Free. Cash u’itk order. 

INTERNATIONAL COIN CO (of Canada) 
^Robinson (Sole British Agent), 
Green Meadow, Colne Rood, 
TRAWDEN FOREST. Colne, Lancs. 


SOARCE k _ cataloguedat2/6, 

^UA^iA this 21d. 19o7 

GHANA ovprt. ghana 

Independence 

yours FREE for 3d. postage for Discount 
Approvals. Limited offer. Not overseas. 
Please tell parents. , 

S. RET (GHA) 33 Whitelands Avenue, 
CHORLEYWOOD, Herts. 


-^HORSES A ELEPHANTS^ 

These Pictorial Stamps showing 
Elephants and Horses are .FREE to all 
new applicants sending 4Jd. postage 
and leque.sting my Discount Approvals. 
(Overseas 1/0.) 

Please tell your parents. 

DIANA KING (Dept. C.N.8A). 

IBa Church St.,Walton«on<Thames, Surrey 


I ABSOLUTELY cDri: ; 

50 CHINA rnc.Ci 

* to genuine new customers asking for 
I my Unique Discount Approvals enclos- f 
' ing 3d. stamp. Please tell your parents. ^ 

H. KENYON (Dept. C.10) 

15 SHEHLEY RDAO, BLETCHLEY, BUCKS.] 


NEW CHINA AIRMAILS I 

This week I am giving FREE a new set of 

1958 CHINA AIRMAILS. The.se are 
beautifully produced stamps showing air¬ 
craft. flying over different methods o! trans- 
port, with grand scenic backgrounds. You 

will be proud to own this set, just request 
my Bargain Approvals and enclose 3d. post. 

• [Please tell your parents.) 

J. NORRIS (Dept. C.N.10), 

17 Chittern Road. DUNSTABLE, Beds. 


A GENUINE 


PENNY BLACK 

FREE to best ^v^i^tea application re¬ 
questing our fine Discount Approvals. 
Closing date of the competition 16th 
May, 1959. All applicants will receive 
our surprise gift packet. 

Tell your parents, state your age and 
enclose 4id. postage. 

Winner of the last competition : 

A. Simms (.Broxbourne). 

M. E. J. TIMMIS & CO. 

(Dept. CN3) 

15 Belstead Road, Ipswich, Suffolk 


30 DIFFERENT FREE 

This fine packet containing stamps issued from 1858—1958, com- 
memoratives and values to 5/- catalogued over 7/- sent FREE to all 
applicants for our British Colonial Approvals enclosing 3d. stamp. 
(Please tell your parents.) 



GREAT BRITAIN SPECIAL OFFERS 

1948 SILVER WEDDING £1 FINE USED .. 18/6 

1955 Q.E. £1 FINE USED 5/- PARCEL POST .. 2/6 

1958 EMPIRE GAMES SET FINE USED .. 1/6 SET 


R. J. SraiH & SON, 81 REDBREAST RD., BOURNEMOUTH 


THE WORLD OF 
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STAMPS 


STAMP which would make an 
excellent advertisement for 
toothpaste is to be issued in Sep¬ 
tember by the United States Post 
Office. It will mark the centenary 



of the American Dental Associa¬ 
tion and the design is-intended to 
show how important it is that we 
should pay regular visits to our 
dentist. 

This is not the first time that 
an American stamp has honoured 
important professions and trades. 
In 1947 a three-cent stamp was 
issued as a tribute to doctors; 
others have dealt with architects, 
journalists, firemen, and poultry- 
farmers. 


Particularly allraclive was the 
stamp issued in honour of Ameri¬ 
can teachers two years ago, when 



the National Education Associa¬ 
tion was celebrating its centenary. 
The teacher on the stamp is cer¬ 


tainly finding her pupils very 
attentive to their geography 
lesson! 

Two other stamps in honour of 
a teacher were issued in Iceland 
last week. John Thorkelsson was 
educated at Copenhagen Univer¬ 
sity and returned to his native 
Iceland to become headmaster of 
Skalholt College. He devoted ‘his 
life to teaching and to showing the 
Icelanders better ways of building 
and equipping their schools. When 



he died in 1759 he left all his 
money to provide schools for poor 
children. 


The design of the new stamps 
—adapted from a statue in 
Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland 
—shows' Professor Thorkelsson 
teaching two little Icelanders. 

_(^LMosT all the western part of 
the Netherlands lies below 
sea-level and for centuries the 
Dutch have had to work hard to • 
Ijrotect their lands from being 


swallowed up by the sea. One 
method they have used has been 
to shorten their coast-line by 
building embankments and dykes. 

The most famous of these is th'e 
20-mile dyke which runs across 
the mouth of the Zuyder Zee. 
Begun in 1920, this massive sea¬ 
wall took 12 years to build. 

Three years ago another im¬ 
portant drainage scheme was 
started. Known as Deltaplan, this 
involves the construction of strong 
dams in the four estuaries between 
Flushing and The Hook of Hol¬ 
land. 'When completed, Deltaplan 
will have shortened the coast-line 
of the south-west Netherlands by 
more than 400 miles and turned 
large areas of the North Sea and 
the river estuaries into inland 
lakes. 


. Five Dutch charity stamps to be 
issued next week depict scenes 
typical of Deltaplan. One stamp 



shows a dredger, and on the 12- 
cent value, pictured here, are two 
grab-cranes at work. 


Each of these unusual-looking 
stamps is printed in two attractive 
colours and the series is sure to 
be popular. C. W. Hill 


A WHITE HOUSE IN 
MISSOURI 

Ex-president Truman made a 
sentimental journey the other day; 
he went back to the little white 
house at Lamar, Missouri, where 
he was born 75 years ago. 

Presented to the State of Mis¬ 
souri by the United Auto Workers’ 
Union, this historic house has 
been dedicated a national shrine, 
and Mr. Harry Truman attended 
the ceremony. He must have been 
proud indeed, as he heard Senator 
Stuart Symington say these words; 

“AH can learn that here in our 
country we have been able to 
create a very special kind of man, 
common and extraordinary, light¬ 
hearted and determined, kind and 
firm, able to love his family and 
care passionately about the future 
of the world. Harry Truman is 
that kind of man.” 


Another winner for 
Britain 

Fifty days of test flying by 
Britain’s giant Vanguard airliner 
show that it will be the world’s 
fastest prop-jet airliner. A level 
speed of 425 m.p.h.—its normal 
cruising speed—has already been 
demonstrated. 

On one recent flight a former 
Battle of Britain pilot took the 
controls and made two landings. 
He is Mr. Gordon McGregor, 
president of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. He said he found the 
machine just as he expected it to 
be—as good as the .Viscount and 
twice as big. 


Herons at home in Kent 


High up in the stately beeches 
at Chilham Castle, near Canter¬ 
bury, the herons are setting up 
home again. It is Britain’s oldest 
and biggest heronry. 

Every year, on St. Valentine’s 
Day, herons from all parts of the 
country arrive at Chilham to 
breed apd raise their young. No 
one knows why the birds begin 
to arrive at Chilham on February 
14; but legend has it that if the 
herons are not “in residence” by 
that day it is an ill omen. 

This year there are some 100 
nests swaying in the Chilham 
Castle’s beeches. _ They form large 
black blobs at the tops of the 
trees, and here the herons spend 
many weeks preparing to lay and 
hatch their greenish-blue eggs. 

The curious cries of these long- 
legged but lovely birds are often 


drowned by the chorus of the. 
rooks around them. The heron 
has a wide repertoire of noises, 
including a half-gobble, a half¬ 
croak, and sometimes a high- 
pitched screech. 

If alarmed, in any way the 
herons leave their nests with a 
resounding clap of wings, accom¬ 
panied by equally loud hoarse 
croaks. In all directions, dwarfing 
the black rooks mingling with 
them,' they- go agitatedly soaring 
away, their huge wings grotesquely 
out of proportion to their thin, 
bony bodies. Yet how easy and 
graceful are their movements. 
Not a sound as they fly, for they 
never seem to need to flap their 
wings. 

A beautiful sight indeed, and 
one that has been seen at Chilham 
for many centuries. 



Conducting 
the band 

The new Musical Direc¬ 
tor of the W.R.AT, 
Central Band is Fljnng 
Officer David Stephens, 
He is in charge of some 
40 bandswomen. 
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I PUZZLE PARADE \ 

ALL BLACKS 

The answer to each cine begins 
with the word Black. 

J* *LAGUE famous in history. 

Eldest son of Edward III. 
Indian scene of British deaths. 
Found in the hedge. 

Vast inland lake between Russia 
and Turkey. 

Dominicans. 


11 


THE THIRD TIME WAS BEST 


1 

\ 

2 

3 


5 ^ 

5. 


6 



7 


8. 

' 




9 

to 


11 




12 


13 


n 




15 




16 




^17- 




18 




19 




20 

21 



22 




23 




24 




25 



26 





J27 





Answer next week 

MAKING CAPITALS 
Rearrange the jnnibletl words to 
make the names of three capital 
cities. 

PADTUBES. CLOTHKOMS. 

GRABLEDE. 

TAILS AND HEADS 
The tail of each word on the 
left is the head of each syllable on 
the same line. For example : the 
answer to the first cine is lier-ring; 
ring-leader. See how cjnickly yon 
can fill in the others. 

--leader 

Blan--tie 

Fear- -one 

Hid- -tist 

Mel- —-lands 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Per¬ 
fumed powder. 4 Sinks. 7 Keep 
them out of your wardrobe. 
9 You and I. 11 Attractive. 13 
Way in. 15 Before. 16 Associate 
of the Royal Academy. 17 Pro¬ 
fessional. 18 Age. 19 Seeks. 
21 Consume. 23 Expression of 
triumph. 24 Water-jugs. 26 Void 
or of no importance. 27 Gentle. 
READING DOWN. 1 Genuine. 
2 Lord Mayor. 3 Dried kernels 
of coconut. 4 Feminine pro¬ 
noun. 5 Backwards. 6 Hebridean 
island. 8 Attempt. 10 Trap. 
12 It is often plighted. 14 To 
journey. 17 Sounds like acontented 
cat. 18 The first garden. 19 Colour. 
20 You probably have it on your 
meat. 22 Night bird. 25 Thus. 


WHAT’S HIS LINE? 

Find the answer to each clue. 
Then take the first lette' in the 
first answer, the second letter in 
the second answer, and so on to 
spell the follower of a well-known 
occupation. 
gMALL boat. 

Carpenter's tool. 

Colour of grass. 

Two pints. 

Tear apart. 

OUT OF PLACE 
Which of the following products 
is out of place ? 

Q-Ooda; Roquefort; Camembert; 
Caerphilly; Tungsten; Gruyere. 


ALL AT SEA 



'J'he first time Stephen Swift saw 
the thatched roofed barns of 
Church Farm was in August, two 
years ago. It was then he left 
the nest built on a rafter inside 
High Barn, and swooped out of 
the hole in the thatch. 

With his long, pointed wings 
wide stretched, he saw the world 
outside for the first time. And how 
he enjoyed hawking for flies all 
that day. 

It was such fun being able to 
fly, though, ,that he could not rest. 
Next morning he set off with some 
other young swifts, on the long 
journey to South Africa. 

High they flew with none to 
guide them, but they reached their 
winter home safely. And there, 
some days later, the older swifts 
joined them. 

The second time he saw the 
barns was on his return in May, 
last year. This time, while the 
parent birds settled in their old 
nesting sites-, he and the other 
yearlings began choosing their 


mates. And Stephen chose Stella. 

“Let us find a nesting site,'' she 
said. 

They found one in the Cow 
Barn roof, and with straw and 
feathers caught in the air, they 
began building a nest, licking each 
bit of material to stick it in place. 

But somehow, they spent so 
much time with the other year¬ 
lings in screaming flights round the 
barns and night-flying high in the 
sky, that when August came, 
Stella had laid no eggs. 

Stephen was so upset that he .set 
off to Africa without her. How¬ 
ever, when other yearlings he met 
said this had happened to them, 
too, he cheered up. 

This May, when he saw the 
barns for the third time, he hoped 
to see Stella, too. 

Two days later she came. And 
now they are taking turns in 
sitting on three white eggs in their 
tidied-up nest in Cow Barn roof. 

Jane TiiORNicROpr 


LUCKY DIP 

BILLY 

sits up like a squirrel, 

He nibbles like a mouse; 

^ . He runs around in circles 

(_^AN you sort out the letters to w'hen we lift him from his house. 

form the name of the event 
in which 
part? 


Testing the squeak 


these yaehts are taking 



CAMERA! 


A n'OTHER C N Competition for readers under 17 living in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands—and this time five winners will 
each receive a Brownie 127 Camera, complete with a film. There are 
also book prizes for ten runners-up. 

All you have to do is list the words which arc jiormally shown in the 
empty spaces of the eight road signs here. And to help you, here is a list 
which includes all the answers : 

Road' Junction, Hill, Halt, Speed Limit, Children Crossing, 
Hump Bridge, Level Crossing, Roundabout, Hospital, Bend, Cross¬ 
roads, Slow, Children, Road Narrows, Crossing—No Gates, ■ 
Schoof Tram Pinch, Double Bend, No Right Turn. 

If you arc observant on the roads it will be easy, so make a neat 
numbered list of your answers on a postcard, add your full name, age, 
and address, then ask a parent or teacher to sign the card as your own 
effort. Post to ; 

C N Competition No. 25, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

The closing date is Tuesday, May 19. 

The five cameras will be awarded for correct entries which arc also 
the neatest according to age, and the book prizes for the ten next best. 
The Editor's decision is final. 




THEY SOUND ALIKE 

The words which answer the 
clues .sound alike hat are spelt 
differently. 

J COULD sit in the house of Lords, 
or I can be a kind of landing 
place. 

I can be a kind of opening or a 
type of pace. 

I can be something eaten at a 
meal, and also have a connec¬ 
tion with John Peel. 

I can be a hurt, severe or slight. 
Or if of glass can let in light. 

WORD SQUARE 
J3r>tisii wild animal. 

Sour substance. 

Skin of a fruit. 

Movement of water or smoke. 

MAKE A BOUQUET 
Sort out the jnmhled words to 
gel the names of five flowers. 
When yon have done so. take two 
consecutive letters frofu each name 
to form that of a sixth flower. 

SSINCUSAR; TREAS; 
KRULPARS; RANCANTOI; 
GUMINERA. 


His fur is soft and golden. 

His tail a tiny stump; 

We have to hold him carefully 
In case he gets a bump. 

His eyes are like shoe buttons. 
Round and shiny black. 

He loves to clamber up and down 
The vegetable rack. 

We found him in a pet shop— 
But to tease you is a shame— 

He's a little golden hamster 
And Billy is his name. 

BAD DEBT 

“ J^END me five shillings,'' said 
Jack. “Or still better. 
Lend me ten—Til be ever your 
debtor.” ' 

"1 know it,” said Jsm; “and, isn't 
it funny? 

Just for that reason 1 can't lend 
you nroney.” 

SAYINGS ABOUT WORDS 

Q^ood w'ords cost no more than 
bad. 

Few words, many deeds. 

Smooth words make smooth ways. 
Belter one word in time th.in two 
afterwards. 

Better a good word than a battle. 
A word hurts more than a wound. 
■Soft words win hard hearts. 

A word spoken is an arrow let fly. 



A' 
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AlNi. j... ft... . «... 

At Totton, near Southampton, ii? 
a factory for making squeakers t-/ 
put inside teddy hears and other 
toys. Each squeaker has to fie 
tested for sound. 
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JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of 
the word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

Aaswers are given in cohuiut 5 


1. You have written a parody. 

A—Contradictory statement. 

B—Imitation which ridicules. 
C—Work of supremo excel¬ 
lence. 

2. Their behaviour was quite 

ethical. 

A—Only to be expected. 

B—Vague and unpractical. 

C—Proper. 

3. His heart was full of chagrin. 
A—Rejoicing. 

B—Determination. 

C—Disappoinlmeni. 


She walked in a feline manner. 
A—Graceful as a cat. 

B—Stealthy as a burglar. 

C—Unswerving as an arrow. 

She is good at histrionics. 

A—Study of ancient races. 

B—Dramatic acting. 

C—Conjuring uick.s. 

The law should be revoked. 

A—Cancelled. 

B—Called to our aid 
C—Given every su.onort. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Making Capital?. BiidappKt ; ?tockIiv>rra ; 
Belgrade. Tails and beads. Jlcr-ring ; lLtc- 
jeader. Blan*ket; kcl-llr. rcar-‘Oirtsr 
bome«oiic. Ilid-dco; dca-ti;t. ; 

to^v-land;>. 

Out of place. Tui»,knIpii. a Whal*e ki* 
metal — the others are jiiake.s line ? 

• if cheese. All Blacks. Binck Can •• r. 

Death; Black Prince; Black ]> L ii 'r »• 

Hole of Calcutta; Bluuk- g r l a o h 

thoru : Black Sea; Black • f{ u a If t 

Friars. All at sea, Regall.T. li r c a 

Word Square'‘■‘■'■v “hk*-- ’’rer rj-r; 

II \ R E 

\ C I D pane, !Makc a 

R I "S’ D aSTcr, liti-k‘i<:US, 

'■ D D Y fftri‘“TIon, gcraniUMi 

NASTURTIUM. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. B A parody i> an imitation delili<’riir.! 5 r 
riiliculitiK an author’s style and juaits-M'- 

(i'Toin Gieek poroiduu "nEr ti» 
!( different style.), 

2, C Flhical means I'clating to vtif«*s 
coiuluct. (From Greek ithiKos. pcitin.nJji--* 
to customs or inoraks.) 

C Chagrin is sharp disajipciIiitrTii'Aj* 
(A French word meaning gricL) 

1. A Feline means cat - like. (I’l-om Lraidi 
filis. a cat.) 

B Histrionics jnciui' plny-aeibi;*;;; 
stagy n«tion or speecli. (From 
7itstr<onici»», that uhiih concerns 
HCtor.) 

C). A To resokc is to whlidraw or rcYCC-irSi, 
(From Latin reiocore, to call buck.) 
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League Cup 
Final at Wembley 


Making a splash 

\ouiig swimming champion Judy 
Samuels of Surbiton, Surrey, has 
made a good start on a record- 
breaking career. Last year she . 
non a silver medal in the Euro¬ 
pean Games; 

First benefit 

first of the season’s cricket 
benefits takes place on Satur¬ 
day, when Albert Wolton, the 
Warwickshire batsman, takes the 
match with Surrey, at Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

Born at Maidenhead, Albert 
Wolton played for Berkshire be¬ 
fore the war, but joined Warwick¬ 
shire in 1947. Up to the end of 
last season, he had scored 11,456 
runs in first-class cricket, includin? 
10 centuries. 


'Phe groundsmen at Wembley 
Stadium will have to work fast 
this week. On Wednesday Eng¬ 
land’s soccer team play Italy there, 
and then all markings will have to 
be removed and replaced for the 
58th Rugby League Challenge Cup 
Final on Saturday between Wigan 
and Hull. 

Wigan won the trophy a year 
ago, and this will be their tenth 
appearance in the final (their sixth 
at Wembley). Altogether they 
have won the Cup five times—in 
1924, 1929, 1948, 1951, and 1958. 

By contrast, though Hull have 
done well in League Champion¬ 
ship football their Cup record in 
recent years has been poor. 
Though the East Yorkshire club 
has appeared in six previous finals 
the last of these was as far back 
as 1923. They won the Cup in 
1914. 

The strength of the Hull team 
is undoubtedly their magnificent 
pack of forwards. Well-led by 
international loose-forward John 
Whiteley, the Hull six have laid 
the foundations of much of the 
club's recent success and will be 
certain to play a big part in the 
Wembley game. 

Wigan are a strong team all 


BUILD THIS 
POCKET RADIO 


CAN BE BUILT FOR 39'6 

Anyone Can Build This Beautiful Precision Pocket 
Radio in an hour or two. No Knowledge what¬ 
ever needed. Our Simple Pictorial Plans take you 
step by step ! Remarkably sensitive—covers all 
medium waves, inc. Luxembourg, Home, Light., 

Size only 2" x 3" x Si"—Not A Toy ! But a Real , 

Personal-phone Valve Radio with Detachable Aerial ! 

IDEAL FOR BEDROOM, GARDEN, Etc. We 
supply ALL parts necessary together with plans, etc., 
for the special price of 39/6 plus 2/6 P. & Pkg. 

(C.O.D. 2/- extra). BUILD YOURS NOW ! (All parts sold 
separately. Priced parts list 1/9). Send Today ! Money refunded if 
parts returned intact within seven days. 

CONCORD ELECTRONICS 

Dept.’ CN4, 210 CHURCH ROAD, HOVE, SUSSEX. 



CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS I 





S ' TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from 

Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Sejniour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this (o your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to' encourage kindness to animals. 



round—a fast and experienced 
back division and good solid for¬ 
wards with a number of Test 
Match and international players in 
both departments. 

An interesting duel should be 
the one between the two young 
outside half-backs—George Mat¬ 
thews of Hull and David Bolton 
of Wigan. Matthews, who is 20. 
came from Barrow St. Mary’s 
junior side to Hull about a year 
ago. He was a junior R. L. 
international and seems destined 
for full honours very soon. 

Bolton, though only 21, is an 
experienced international. A 
Wigan schoolboy star, he signed 
for the town’s senior club when 
only 16. He toured Australia 
with the 1958 R. L. “ Lions,” 
playing in two Test Matches, 


2 . 


4. 


SPORTS i^UiZ 

. Which is Britain’s oldest 
Football League club ? 

Which table tennis player is 
nicknamed “The Beast” ? 

What is meant by giving 
“sticks” in hockey? 

Laurie Elliott, brother of 
world champion miler Herb 
Elliott, is also making a name 
for himself. In which sport ? 

What is the popular name of 
the British Isles Rugby touring 
team ? 



-SPORTING gallery- 


don SMITH 

This is benefit season for Don Srnith 
and all will wish the popular Sussex 
all-rounder a rich reward for the 
long service he has given his county 
and the pleasure he has brought to 
spectators. 


Born at Broadwater, near Worthing, 
on June 14 , 1923, Don first played for 
Sussex in 1946 and in ten years became 
senior professional. He celebrated 
that I9S6 appointment by scoring 
1685 runs and taking 72 wickets, in¬ 
cluding a hat-trick for M.C.C. v. 
Oxford University. 

Don Smith used to play Soccer as an 
amateur for Worthing and also had a 
few matches for Brighton. Since then 
he has become a referee, a fair but firm 
official who has won respect all over 
Sussex. 



Busy time for England’s 
footballers 


Who has been chosen 
bailer of the Year” ? 
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J]ngl.\nd's leading soccer players 
are in for a busy time during 
the next few weeks. On Wednes¬ 
day a full international will be 
played at Wembley against ^Jtaly; 
on Thursday the Under-23 teams 
of the two countries meet in 
Milan; on Friday an England 
party will leave for a tour of 
North and South America; and on 
Sunday the Under-23 team meet 
Western Germany. 

England’s match against Italy 
should produce a brilliant exhibi¬ 
tion of football, for the Italians 
are among the finest players in 
Europe. The countries have met 


Promising young milers 


'J'wo young runners who look 
like ■ maintaining Britain’s 
prestige in the mile event emerged 
from the recent London Athletic 
Club’s finals. They are John 
Williams of Carmarthen, and 
Martin Heath of Crosby, Liver¬ 
pool. 

In the semi-finals John set a new 
record lime of four minutes 21.1 
seconds. He also won the 880- 
yards race, but withdrew from the 
mile final as the two races were 
too close together. John lives 
40 miles from the nearest track, so 
he does his training over the roads 
and the local golf course. At the 
end of the year he is to begin a 
physical education course at 
Loughborough College. 

John’s record lasted only 24 
hours, for Martin Heath won the 
mile final in four minutes 15.6 
seconds, a time much faster than 
Roger Bannister or Derek Ibbot- 
son ever achieved at a similar age. 

A mathematics student at -the 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Martin 
hopes to go on to Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. ^ 

If he is accepted by Cambridge 


he will „ have the opportunity of 
training vvith world-record holder 
Herb Elliott, who is due to go 
there after nc.xt year’s Olympic 
Games. 



Martin Heath 


six times since the first game in 
1933, but Italy has yet to win. 
England have won three times and 
three matches have been drawn. 

Two days after the Wembley 
game the England party of 18 will 
leave London Airport for the 
3000-mile flight to Rio de Janeiro. 
On the 13th, England will meet 
Brazil, the World Champions. 

After a flight across the Andes 
to the other side of the continent, 
England will play Peru. Seven 
days elapse before their next game 
■—against Mexico—but the players 
will certainly need this break. For 
the game is to be played in 
Mexico City, 7540 feet above sea 
level. 

To accustom themselves to play¬ 
ing in the rarified atmosphere at 
this altitude, the team will have 
five days in Mexico City before 
the game. Without this acclima¬ 
tisation period the players would 
suffer extreme exhaustion during 
the latter part of the match and 
would almost certainly be sick. It 
is likely that at half-time the team 
will be given oxygen. 

The last match of the tour will 
be against the United States, at 
Los Angeles, on May 28. 

Captaining the party will be 
Billy Wright, still unrivalled at 
centre-half, and heading for a vir- 
tually-unbeatable total of caps. He 
will probably have 105 when he 
returns. Youngest of the party 
Is Chelsea’s 19-year-old forward 
Jimmy Greaves, who has yet to 
play for England. ■ 

One of the surprise selections 
for the England side is Warren 
Bradley, the Manchester United 
winger. A schoolteacher at a 
Secondary boys’ school, he has 
been a part-time professional for 
only five months. Now he will 
add several full caps to his 12 
amate-ar caps. 














































